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Generations of Football 


men h ed on 


BIKE for 


For super-support and super- 
comfort, many coaches and 
trainers choose Pal. A special- 

ized type of supporter, 


HEN intercollegiate football emerged 

on the American scene, the pioneer 
players, coaches and trainers adopted BIKE 
athletic supporters as 


essential equipment for 
a sport which was even 
more strenuous than 
the highly developed 
game of today. 

The accepted safety 
standard for 55 years, 
BIKE No. 5 is still the 
chief dependence of the 
men who direct the 
country’s football 
teams. They recognize 
that its ingenious, all- 


its light, porous-knit 
pouch is reinforced by 
stout ribs of live rubber. 
Though higher in first 
cost, it outlasts two or 
three ordinary support- 
ers and never binds or 
chafes. 

Your regular source 
of supply has fresh, new 
stocks of Bikes and Pals 
ready for immediate 


delivery. Also Bauer & 





elastic design gives sturdy strength, while Black bandages, absorbent cotton, adhe- 

sive plasters and all first-aid neces- 
sities to insure the safety and per- 
formance of your teams. 


its one-piece simplicity and quality 
materials make for easy launder- 
ing, economy and long life. 














BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Associated with Bauer & Black as a Division of The Kendall Company 


2500 South Dearborn Street ’ ’ Chicago, Illinois 
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Next Month 


N these days of shifts and double wing-back offenses 
what can the defensive team do? “Slip” Madigan 
the coach who has had phenomenal success with his 
St. Mary’s College teams suggests an answer to this 
question in an interesting and instructive article 
which will appear in the October JOURNAL. 

One of the older and most favorably known coaches 
last year said. of “Tad” Wieman, “There is not a bet- 
ter line-coach in America than Wieman.” “Tad” will 
tell the coaches more about his ideas of line play next 
month. If the coaches find his article in this issue in- 
structive they will enjoy his next article. 

The American long distance runners have not won 
many races in recent Olympic Games. Many people 
are suggesting various reasons why this is true. 
George Orton, a champion distance runner in his day, 
tells us what we must do if we expect to keep on 
winning Olympic meets. 

Jack Cannon last year was not only an all American 
guard but in the minds of some critics he was the 
best guard of the year. Hartley Anderson the Notre 
Dame line coach explains in the October JOURNAL the 
methods used in developing Cannon. 

One of the younger coaches who has attended sev- 
eral coaching schools stated last year that he had got- 
ten more value from Russell Cohen’s course in football 
than he had from any other course that he had taken. 
Mr. Cohen’s “Technique of Blocking Instruction” will 
appear next month. 


Research and Investigation 


R. W. A. ALEXANDER’S article in this 
month’s JOURNAL deals scientifically with the 
question of whether intercollegiate athletics are rec- 
reative or not as judged from the standpoint of the 
players. Since most people accord athletics emotiona! 
rather than rational treatment, more studies similiar 
to the one conducted by Mr. Alexander are needed. 
The coaches who are interested in getting at the un- 
derlying philosophy of athletics have a splendid op- 
portunity to do research work in their own field. 
The National Educational Association and the 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges have each adopted sets of educational objec- 
tives. Presumably the studies that are taught by 
those who accept these objectives contribute some- 
thing toward those objectives. Educators are at the 
present attempting to ascertain whether this or that 
study does approximate any of the objectives.in ques- 
tion. There are certain very definite objectives in 
physical education and athletics. The objectives of 
the work done in the corrective-gymnastic classes is 
primarily physical. It is comparatively easy to show 
definite results in this field. The objectives of the 
intramural department are primarily recreative. Can 
anyone produce scientific data to show whether these 
objectives are being attained? The primary objec- 
tives of intercollegiate athletics are social. Can we 
show how and to what degree intercollegiate ath- 
letes are benefited socially as a direct result of their 
activities as members of the varsity squads? Some 
one will answer these questions in a convincing man- 
ner one of these days. Who will be the first to make 
this contribution? 
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JILSON countenances no loose 
interpretation or use of the word 
“Official.” The stamp “Official” on a 


Wilson ball means that it meets exactly 


the qualifications which determine the 





HE Wilson Meanwell Double-Laced Basketball has 
everything that has established the standard for 














Official balls in its finest interpretation. 


Greater accuracy @ correct size 
greater speed @ correct 
weight @ snappy rebound 
@ perfect balance and 


lasting shape. 


Choice materials with 
the use of special 
leathers give the 
necessary elastic 
touch. Progressive 
’ patterns and construc- 
ss tion scientifically deter- 
mined, insure a complete 


satisfaction of performance. 
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classification known as “Official” 
laid down by the authorized body 
which established official standards. - 


You can be sure that any ball bearing 


this stamp is official in every respect. 





The Wilson “Rockne 
Double-Laced” Football 


perfected under the 
direction of Knute K. 
Rockne is known as ” The 
Perfect Football” because 


of its 


PERFECT SHAPE, 
BALANCE, 
LIVELINESS and 
SOUNDNESS of 
PROGRESSIVE ~ 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Wihbon 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT ; 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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GoldSmith 


new and improved 
PATENTED 


RUBBER VALVE 
OFFICIAL FOOTBALL 


Lem Gem & 


GOLDSMITH 
RUBBER VALVE 
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PERFECT S@ SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL 
PAT. NUMBERS 
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— passes true to the mark, without swerve or wobble, * * teh 
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long—lazy — at Ap loping punts, or twirling, twisting spirals, 
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place kicks plumb between the posts, ~— AK a feel which gives 


assurance for swift, eG snappy double and triple passes. Securely 


tucked beneath the arm in savage, smashing plunges, eink carried 
yy aN 


on sweeping, swerving runs, inl it’s a real pal to a well coached, 


well drilled team. A top notch ball, like a top notch team, 





always in perfect shape. 
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Captain Glasgow of Iowa, starting a 77-yard run which resulted 
in a touchdown for Iowa in the Iowa-Illinois game October 19, 
1929. Superd blocking made it possible to get through the line. 


ROADLY speaking, there are 
B four types of plays in football, 
bucks, runs, passes, and kicks. 
Every coach knows that the successful 
execution of any one of these plays 
depends upon effective blocking in the 
line. On bucks, straight or slants, the 
linemen are expected to clear the path 
for the runner. On runs, some line- 
men may be used to help form inter- 
ference for the runner or may be sent 
ahead to block the secondary, while 
the others prevent the opponents from 
coming through to tackle the runner 
behind the line. On passes, the line- 
men keep the opponents away from the 
passer until he has an opportunity to 
get the ball away and on kicks they 
protect the kicker. 

Whatever the play, the offensive 
lineman must control his opponent if 
the play is to succeed. How best to 
do this constitutes the technique of 
offensive line play. 

First of all, the offensive Jineman 
must assume a _ satisfactory .Sfance. 
(See Illustration 1.) This must be the 
same for each type of play. The 
stance, therefore, must be one that will 
enable the lineman to move forward, 
backward or to either side with ease 
and effectiveness; it must be one that 
covers considerable area and one that 
is comfortable. Most inexperienced 
linemen assume a stance with their 
weight too far forward. This tends 
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By Elton E. Wieman 


Line Coach, University of Minnesota 


to make them lunge when charging 
forward and makes it very difficult for 
them to move in any direction except 
straight ahead. 

In teaching a proper stance to the 
inexperienced man, it frequently helps 
to have him draw a square on the 
ground about two and a half or three 
feet on a side. Then have him place 
one foot in one rear corner, the other 
foot in the middle of the opposite side 
and the hand on the side of the rear 
foot in the front corner of that side. 
The other hand may be carried close to 
the chest with the forearm resting 
lightly on the forward knee. The feet, 
lower legs, trunk, neck, and head 
should all be perpendicular to the line 





6 AD” WIEMAN, first a 
litiéman at Michigan, 

then foetball. coach at his Alma 
Mater, bécomes line coach at the 
University of Minnesota this fall. 
Mr. Wieman will write on “De- 
fensive Line Play, Individual 
Technique” for the October Jour- 
nal and “Defensive Line Play— 
Team Play ‘and Special Defenses” 


for the November issue. 
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Offensive Line Play 
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The use of the square 
helps in getting the feet and hands 


of scrimmage. 
properly placed and in lining up 
squarely with the field. 

The weight should be largely on the 
balls of the feet with the hand sup- 
porting just enough to afford good 
balance. The knees should be as wide © 
as the feet, the buttocks low, the back 
straight, level laterally and sloping up- 
ward from the buttocks to the 
shoulders. The head and eyes should 
always be up, never down. With this 
stance the lineman is in a position to 
carry out his assignment in any type 
of play. 

On bucks directed over their ter- 
ritory, offensive linemen are expected 
to charge opponents out of the way. 
They may move the defensive men to 
either side—that is, make a lateral 
opening, or they may carry the op- 
ponents straight back. Lateral open- 
ings in the line are effective only when 
the ball carrier is preceded through 
the hole by an interferer. Other- 
wise, the opening is merely an invita- 
tion to the defensive fullback, who is 
usually the best tackler on the team, 
to come in and stop the play. For this, 
reason the writer favors carrying de- 
fensive linemen straight back when- 
ever possible. When this is done, the- 
defensive fullback cannot come in or, 
if he does, he must come on one side 
of the play in which case a clever ball 
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Note that the center has no 
weight on the ball of his feet 
and that the guard is resting 
only enough weight 
on his hand to afford 
good balance 


Illustration I 


carrier will duck to the other side and 
frequently get clear. 

Usually two offensive linemen work 
together against one defensive man at 
the point of attack. If they are to 
carry him back, it is imperative that 
they get under him and lift. The 
charge should be forward first, to get 
under the opponent, then upward and 
finally backward. Linemen should 
never lunge at an opponent. Their 
feet should always be under them and 
their weight under control. In mak- 
ing a charge the rear foot should be 
the first to move. The feet should be 
well spread to afford bracing from 
either side and they should be ad- 
vanced in short, piston-stroke steps. 
The head must always be up and the 
eyes constantly on the opponent’s 
knees—they will signal his intended 
move just before he makes it. Once 
under the defensive man, the shoulder 
should be brought up into him with a 
spring-like snap. Contact is made 
with the shoulder, side of the neck and 
the upper arm. Once contact is made, 
it should be held as long as possible. 
All.the time the feet are under and 
the body square with the field. If the 
opponent works to one side, the offen- 
sive man should slide laterally with 
him but keep contact, keep squarely in 
front of him and keep digging with 
the feet. The head on one side and 
the elbow on the other will keep the 
opponent from slipping off. (See 
Illustration 2.) 

If, in the charge, the defensive man 
should succeed in holding the offensive 
man off with his hands, he (the offen- 
sive man) must immediately make a 
secondary maneuver to free himself 
from the hands since, so long as they 
have hold of him, the advantage is all 
with his opponent. The instant the 
offensive man feels the touch of his 
opponent’s hands he should raise his 
shoulders slightly then suddenly drop 
them and go in under in a second at- 
tempt to establish shoulder contact or, 
failing that, he can nearly always get 
body contact of some kind and can 


frequently hook effectively with the 
knees. This maneuver is known as 
the “shoulder wiggle” and is very 
effective if properly used. Some men 
make use of it as a feint, preliminary 
to their regular charge to enable them 
to get in under the opponent’s guard. 

If the defensive linemen are playing 
very low, it is sometimes necessary to 
make a preliminary maneuver to get 
under them. This is not true so often 
as one might think, however, for the 
reason that most defensive linemen, 
even though they assume a very low 
position in lining up, tend to raise 
themselves up, the instant the ball is 
snapped, thus opening themselves up 
for the regular charge. Occasionally 
though, there is a defensive lineman 
who will stay low. As a rule, plays 
should be directed to either side of 
such a player, in which case it is 
usually rather easy to smother him. 
Nevertheless plays will sometimes be 
called directly over a player of this 
type. It is then up to the linemen to 
get him out of the way. To do this, 
it is necessary to get under him which 
is rather difficult with the regular 
charge. 
offensive man will drive his 
shoulder at the opponent’s 
elbow (assuming the hand 
to be on the ground) with 
his head inside, catch his 
own weight on his hands, 
then quickly draw his feet 
up under him, he will find 


The Straight-Ahead Charge 
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himself well under his opponent and 
in an ideal position to lift him out. 
With practice, an agile lineman can ex- 
ecute this maneuver very quickly, and 
then, after getting positions, continue 
with the regular method of lifting the 
opponent up and back. 

So much for the straight-ahead play. 
On off-tackle or end runs, the line- 
man’s work is quite different. Here 
he either blocks in the line, pulls out 
for interference or goes down for the 
secondary. When blocking in the line 
for an off-tackle play, the offensive 
lineman should not cross the line of 
scrimmage. This may sound “hereti- 
cal” to the old time lineman, but a 
little analysis of the play soon reveals 
the soundness of the idea. In the 
first place, there is no advantage in 
carrying the opponent back, in fact if 
it is a cut-back play there may be a 
decided disadvantage. Then, too, on 
such a play, one offensive lineman is 
usually expected to keep one opponent 
out of the play. If he charges across 
the line after him, a clever defensive 
man may easily sidestep and come on 
across to meet the play back of the 
line. All that is asked of the offensive 
lineman is that he keep the opponent 
from going to the play. The most 
effective way to do this is to keep his 
own body between the opponent and 
the play. First of all he must keep 
his eyes on the opponent. Then he 
must keep on his feet to be able to 
move with the dpponent. If he does 
these two things, the rest is easy. He 
should let the defensive man make the 
first move, then put his head between 
the opponent and the point of attack, 
and with the shoulder, pivot him away 
from that point, keeping always be- 
tween him and the 
play. 

If linemen are to be 
used in interference, 
it is imperative that 
they get out quickly. 
Otherwise, they 
do more harm 
than good. Most 
of the time is lost 
in getting started. 














Illustration 2 


The offensive lineman has crossed the line of scrimmage, gotten under his opponent, lifted 
him up and is now ready to drive him back. One foot is well up under the body and 


the player is in the act of bringing up the other. 
formed by the head, shoulder and elbow. The manner in which th 


he opponent is held in the pocket 
e upper arm is used is 


demonstrated by the free arm in the picture. In this picture the buttocks are rather too 
high for the best form 


AS er < see e 
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It is an unnatural start and consider- 
able practice is required before suf- 
ficient speed is acquired. The limits 
of this article do not permit a detailed 
account of each step. Suffice it to say 
that one foot must move simultane- 
ously with the snapping of the ball 
and the pivoting of the body. The 
body must be pivoted without raising 
it up more than is necessary and full 
speed should be reached in the third 
step. 

In blocking for passes, one or two 
linemen are usually brought back to 
block near the passer. This blocking 
should be from the inside out. It is 
not necessary to get in front of the 
inrushing tackle or end. It is better 
to be at his inside flank from which 
position he can be forced out away 
from the passer. The blocker should 
retain his feet and run with the op- 
ponent, using the defensive man’s own 
momentum to help put him out of the 
play. In other words, the rush is de- 
flected rather than stopped and if 
properly executed, the defensive man 
finds himself behind and to one side 
of the passer when the play is over. 

Assume that we have a balanced line 
and that both guards are drawing back 
to protect the passer from the flanks, 
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there remain the two tackles and the 
center to prevent anyone coming 
through the middle to rush the passer. 
Nearly always on a pass, the defensive 
center drops back to help cover pos- 
sible receivers. This leaves the two 
defensive guards to be taken care of 
by the offensive tackles and center. 
With this set-up, what are the methods 
to be employed? Here again there is 
no point in crossing the line of scrim- 
mage. In fact, the center is frequently 
asked to jump back a yard as the ball 
leaves his hands. He then plants him- 
self solidly with head and eyes up. 
The tackles wait for the defensive 
guards to charge. As they come across 
the line, the tackles maneuvér so as to 
get their heads on the outside and 
block with the shoulder and upper arm. 
By getting the head outside, each 
tackle is able to force his man into the 
center who serves as a stationary hook 
on which to hang the opponent. Thus 
all five men (three offensive and two 
defensive) are piled up in the center 
and no one has gotten through to the 
passer. 

On kicks the linemen work as a unit 
in forming a solid wall. If one moves 
forward, it immediately opens a hole. 
Similarly if one gives ground, an 
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opponent can break through. On kicks 
the lineman does not move except to 
raise his shoulders somewhat and pos- 
sibly shift a little to one side or the 
other to meet an attack. His feet 
should not be moved until he is ready 
to go down the field to cover the kick. 

From the above, it is obvious 
that all offensive line play is block- 
ing. Sometimes stationary blocking 
is called for and at other times fast 
charging and blocking are required. 
In either case the two most important 
factors in offensive line play are: first, 
to use the eyes, and second, to keep 
the feet under the body with weight 
under full control. A lineman cannot 
expect to control his opponent if he 
does not see him. Nor can he hope to 
do much unless he has control of his 
own weight. 

Most linemen have the idea that 
they should charge hard on every 
play. This is erroneous. Only on 
bucks over or near their territory is 
there any advantage in charging 
across the line of scrimmage. On all 
other plays—runs, passes, punts—the 
lineman can usually do more effective 
work without charging. Here the 
object is to place the body between 
the opponent and the play and keep 
control. 


Study of the Nineteen Thirty 
Football Rules 


emphasized that the 1930 foot- 

ball rules are being recodified 
and simplified, a careful study will 
show that there are probably more 
changes in rulings than in any year 
since 1906 when the rules were last re- 
written. While the changes do not 
basically affect the game many are of 
major importance. 

A chapter on “How to Study the 
Football Rules” and a skeleton outline 
of the changes will be found in the 
back of the rule book. “Changes in 
the Football Rules for 1930” by F. A. 
Lambert is a detailed discussion and 
comparison of most of the changes. 
The writer is indebted to both these 
publications in the compilation of this 
article. 

Last year the changes in the rules 


A LTHOUGH it has been repeatedly 


were pointed out by the writer en- 


tirely by play situations with the cor- 
rect rulings, but in view of the char- 
acter of some of the changes it was 
deemed best to point these out in de- 
tail this year. Such plays and rulings 
as are given in this article are either 


By H. L. Ray 


affected by changes in the rules, are 
new approved rulings or interpreta- 
tions of plays of 1929 that were sub- 
mitted for rulings. 

The interpretations made here are 
based on such information as was 
available at the time this article was 
written. These will be affected by the 
interpretations to be made by the 
Rules Committee and by the coaches 
and officials of the several conferences. 
Two interpretations especially, “En- 
croachment on the neutral zone” and 
“A member of a kicking team touch- 
ing or recovering a kicked ball before 
it has been touched by an opponent” 
will have to be made by these bodies. 

Rule 1, Section 2. This section does 
not require that the markings be in 
white. (Change) The rule formerly 
in this section in regard to the referee 
inspecting the markings will be found 
under Rule 13, Section 2. 

Rule 2. The limits of pressure for 
inflation of the ball is now from 12% 
to 18% pounds (Change). The color 
of the ball for night games may be 
white or any other color by agreement 


(Sup. note). (New) The rule in re- 
gard to changing the ball in case of 
a wet field appears in Rule 13, Section 
2, Sup. notes. 

Rule 3, Section 2, Articles 4 and 5. 
“It is a fumble when a player in pos- 
session and control of the ball in play 
loses such possession and control other 
than by passing or kicking it.” (New) 
“A muff is an unsuccessful attempt by 
a player to gain possession and control 
of a free ball, in which attempt he ac- 
tually touches the ball.” (New) 

Play: “A player of Team A is 
carrying the ball and a player of Team 
B snatches the ball from him before 
it is declared dead. Ruling: Fumble.” 
Team B can advance the ball unless 
Team A is the receiver of a kicked 
ball. Rule 3, Section 2, Article 4, Ap- 
proved Ruling; Rule 7, Section 7, Ar- 
ticle 1, (d); and Rule 7, Section 7, 
Article 1, (f). 

Rule 3, Sections 5 and 32. A dis- 
qualified player is one who has been 
banished for misconduct or unfair 
play (New). A suspended player is 
one who is denied further participa- 
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Excellent blocking enables Young of Nebras- 
ka to gain through the Syracuse line. Ne- 
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tion in the game because of dangerous 
equipment or illegal substitution. 
(New) 

Rule 3, Section 8, Article 1. The 
rule in regard to a fair catch has been 
changed and amplified. Play: Team 
B signals for a fair catch either on a 
kick-off, free kick, return kick, or 
when the ball has been kicked beyond 
the line of scrimmage. Ruling: A 
fair catch may be made on any of 
these plays by any player of Team B. 
Rule 3, Section 8, Article 1. However, 
in the case of a kick-off or a free kick, 
players of Team A may attempt to 
catch or recover the ball, provided they 
have not gone out of bonds during the 
play: Rule 8, Section 1, Article 3; 
Rule 6, Section 2, Article 4; and Rule 
8, Section 2, Article 4. Note that Team 
B can not make a fair catch if the ball 
does not cross the line of scrimmage 
(Change). 

Rule 3, Section 10, Article 2. The 
second paragraph now definitely lo- 
cates the restraining line for the re- 
ceiving team as being ten yards in 
advance of the kicking team’s re- 
straining line. (New) 

Play: Team A decides to kick oft 
from a point. somewhere behind their 
40 yard line. 

Ruling: This is permissible, Rule 
6, Section 1, and B’s restraining line is 
still the 50 yard line. Rule 6, Section 
1 and Rule 3, Section 10, Articles 1 
and 2. Team A must be behind the 
ball when it is kicked but the ball must 
be kicked to or across B’s restraining 
line, unless touched by B before A can 
recover: Rule 6, Section 1. 

“Rule 3, Section 12, A Huddle; Rule 
3;"Section 14, In touch; and Rule 8, 
Section 15, e Kicker; are all new 
definitions. Rule 3, Section 17, Article 
1, The words, “or vertical plane” are 


braska won, 13 to 6. 
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new in the definition of “line of scrim- 
mage.” Rule 3, Section 19, contains a 
new definition of “off-side” and per- 
tains only to the relation of any part 
of a player’s person to his scrimmage 
or restraining lines, and is not used in 
connection with a kicked ball as be- 
fore. The term “on-side” is no longer 
used in the rules. Rule 3, Section 20 
settles in the approved ruling a point 
in connection with out of bounds that 
has caused discussion in the past in 
reference to the side line. 

Play: “On a forward pass a piayer 
jumps and catches the ball, landing on 
or outside the side line or end line. 
Ruling: The pass is incomplete,” Rule 
7, Section 5, Article 2, Approved Rul- 
ing 3 (Page 29) (New). 

Rule 3, Section 21, Passer; Rule 3, 
Section 24, Return Kick; Rule 3, Sec- 
tion 25, Runner; Rule 3, Section 28, 
Shift; Rule 3, Section 31, Supplemen- 
tal Note; Rule 3, Section 33, Team 
“A” and “B,” are all new definitions. 

Rule 4, Section 1, Article 1. During 
the intermission between the first and 
second half, all rules governing the 
playing of the game continue in force. 
Play: A team is not on the field ready 
to play at the scheduled time for the 
beginning of the game or at the end 
of the fifteen minute intermission and 
in the opinion of the referee the delay 
is inexcusable. Ruling:) The teams 
will toss for choice of goal (start of 
game) and offended team may put the 
ball in play on their opponents’ 35-yard 
line by a scrimmage. (Rule 4, Section 
1, Article 1, 2nd paragraph). At the 
start of the second half the penalty 
would be the same but of course the 
loser of the'toss at the start of the 
game would ‘have choice of goal 
(Change). Neither team can be ten 
minutes late at ‘the start of the game 
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or two minutes late at the start of the 
second half as formerly permitted. 
(Change). The rule in regard to no- 
tifying the team three minutes before 
the start of the second half is now un- 
der Rule 13, Section 2, Sup. Notes. 

Rule 4, Section 1, Article 1. Spe- 
cial Note. The intermission between 
halves for preparatory and high school 
games may be reduced proportionately 
(New). 

Rule 4, Section 1, Article 2. In case 
the quarters are shortened by mutual 
agreement they must be of equal 
length (New). If captains have not 
agreed on the length of quarters at the 
time for the game to start, the referee 
must order the game to start immedi- 
ately with full length quarters 
(Change). The 1929 rules allowed 
them ten minutes after game time to 
come to an agreement. 


Rule 4, Section 3, Article 1. Play: 
The referee does not order time taken 
out while explaining to a captain his 
option on a penalty. Ruling: He 
should order time out during enforce- 
ment or declination of penalties. 

“Play: The umpire signals a foul 
and the field judge stops his watch as 
soon as he hears the horn: Ruling: 
The watch should not be stopped until 
the ball is declared dead by the 
referee. Rule 4, Section 3, Article 1, 
Approved Ruling (New).” This is 
further amplified by Rule 13, Section 
2, Sup. Notes (New) in that he must 
notify the field judge immediately 
when he suspends play because of a 
foul or for any other reason. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 2. The 
second sentence in relation to more 
than “three time outs” has been re- 
worded. It now states that “the 
player” instead of “a player” is to be 
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removed in order to avoid.a penalty. 
This may need an interpretation as 
the rules do not require a captain to 
designate “‘the player” for whom time 
is called. 

Rule 4, Section 3, Article 4. This 
article has been reworded and the 
referee is given more authority in re- 
gard to a team attempting to profit by 
calling for “time out” after their three 
legal requests are exhausted and the 
question of the “delay of the game” 
is left entirely in his hands. 

The provision in the 1929 rules, 
making it obligatory for the referee 
not to take time out during the last 
two minutes of either half for sub- 
stitutions, made by the team in possess- 
sion of the ball, unless that team is 
ahead in the score, has been omitted. 

In the Approved Ruling under this 
section (Page 16) the words now read 
“the time for a half” instead of “the 
time for the game” as formerly 
(Change). 

Rule 5, Section 1. This section 
makes it mandatory that a field cap- 
tain be designated for each team. 

Rule 5, Section 2. Play: A player 
who has been substituted at the be- 
ginning of the second half (after 
reporting) communicates with the 
players of his team. Ruling: Com- 
municating, penalty of fifteen yards, 
Rule 5, Section 2 (Change). 

Play: A player of Team A or B 
has returned illegally to the game. 
Ruling: Player suspended from the 
game, and his team penalized twenty- 
five yards from the spot where the ball 
is about to be put in play. (Change 
both in penalty and spot of enforce- 
ment) Rule 5, Section 2. 

Rule 5, Section 3. Special Note. 
The Committee deprecates the use of 
head protectors or jerseys (or attach- 
ments) which are similar in color to 
the ball, suggests how they should be 
marked, if used and intimates that the 
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rule will be made mandatory in 1931 
(New). 

Rule 6, Section 1. The second 
paragraph states that both teams must 
be in bounds when the ball is kicked 
on a kick-off. Play: Team A slugs 
during a try-for-touchdown. Team B 
elects to receive and Team A kicks off 
from their 20 yard line. (Rule 9, 
Section 3, Article 4, Approved Rul- 
ing). Team A kicks out of bounds 
twice between the goal lines. Ruling: 
Team B’s ball on A’s 40 yard line. 
While this play is not covered under 
the rules, logic would demand that if 
the original kick-off lines are changed 
after a penalty that their relative po- 
sition should remain the same. Rule 
6, Section 2, Article 1, Approved 
Ruling. 

The first two supplemental notes 
found here as well as those under Rule 
7, Section 6 and Rule 8, Section 2, Ar- 
ticle 3, state that after a kick-off, kick 
after a fair catch, a return kick, or a 
kick from scrimmage the ball is to be 
considered a kicked ball until it is de- 
clared dead. 

“Play: Team A kicks and a player 
of Team B catches the ball and, after 
a run of twenty yards, fumbles and 
the ball before touching the ground is 
recovered by a player of Team A who 
attempts to advance it. Ruling: Team 
A’s ball at the point of recovery. Rule 
7, Section 6, Article 1, Approved Rul- 
ing, Page 31. (New)” Notice also 
that the seame ruling applies on a re- 
turn kick. Approved Ruling, bottom 
of page 31 which is also new. 

There is a definite and specific ex- 
ception to the above general rule: 
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Namely, Rule 6, Section 2, Article 3 
(see also Rule 7, Section 8, Article 1). 
These state that if a kicked ball has 
actually been caught by a player and 
then fumbled and goes out of bounds 
between the goal lines, it should be 
ruled as a fumbled ball and goes to 
the team whose player last touched it 
in the field of play or in the end zone, 
at the point where it crossed the side 
line. 

Play: Team A kicks off and a player 
of Team B fumbles the ball; it then 
goes out of bounds between the goal 
lines. Ruling: Team B’s ball where it 
crossed the side line. Rule 6, Section 
2, Article 3 and Rule 7, Section 8, Ar- 
ticle 2, Item 1. (Change) 

Rule 7, Section 1, Article 2 (b). 
The ball shall not be considered as 
having been “continuously in posses- 
sion when it has been kicked across 
the line of scrimmage and legally re- 
covered by the kicking team.” (Re- 
worded) 

Rule 7, Section 2, Article 2. This 
article states: “No player of either 
team may encroach upon the neutral 
zone after it has been established.” 
There are no approved rulings or 
notes to show when the neutral zone is 
established so this will need inter- 
pretation. 

Play: “Team A’s line shifts through 
the neutral zone, thus preventing de- 
fensive linemen from assuming their 
positions. Ruling; Encroachment on 
neutral zone,” Rule 7, Section 2, Ar- 
ticle 2, Approved Ruling (New) 

Rule 7, Section 2, Article 5. The 
present provision reads: “In all shift 
or huddle plays, all (eleven) players 
of the team: in possession of the ball 
must come to an absolute stop and 
remain stationary in their positions, 
without movement of the feet or sway- 





In a game won by Chicago, 15 to 7, 
Van Nice places the ball on the Prince- 
ton one-yard line. 
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ing of the body, head or arms, for a 
period of at least one second before 
the ball is put in play.” The words 
“eleven,” and “head or arms” are new 
additions to this rule. “At least” is 
a change from “approximately” used 
in 1929. 


It is suggested that the referee 
carry a split-second watch and use it 
sufficiently to check his judgment of 
one second. In the absence of a watch 
his count should be 1-2-3-4-5-6 instead 
of 1-2-3-4. 

Rule 7, Section 3, Article 4. Play: 
“Team A, after having played for 
some time using starting signals (or 
shift plays) with ordinary variations, 
employs an unusual variation which 
results in drawing an opponent off- 
side. Ruling: Team A penalized 5 
yards.” Rule 7, Section 3, Article 4, 
Approved Ruling (New). The words 
“unusual variation” are a new addition 
to Article 4. 


Rule 7, Section 3, Article 7. The 
rule in regard to balls going out of 
bounds between the goal lines (except 
kick-off or forward pass) has been 
changed. Under the present rule, the 
ball will be put in play fifteen yards 
from the side line opposite the point 
where the ball crossed the side line. 
This means that all balls which are 
kicked (except kick-off and free kicks 
not crossing opponents’ restaining line 
unless touched by an opponent), car- 
ried, fumbled, or from a backward 
pass, which go out of bounds between 
the goal line, will be ruled on uni- 
formly. In order to assist in this pro- 
cedure, which will speed up the game, 
coaches should see that the fifteen yard 
marks are placed on each five-yard 
line in compliance with the diagram 
shown in the rule book. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 1. A for- 
ward pass by a team which did not put 
the ball in play by a scrimmage, a pass 
made by a player from less than five 
yards behind his scrimmage line, or a 
second forward pass during the same 
play are the only illegal passes left in 
the rules that may be intercepted by 
the defensive team before striking the 
ground or going out of bounds. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 2, Item 2. 
Under this section it will be noted that 
the penalty for three incomplete passes 
may no longer be declined. They are: 
1. Pass touched by second (originally 
eligible) player of passer’s side. 2. 
Pass which touches or is touched by 
a player originally ineligible. 3. Pass 
which touches or is touched by a 
player who has become ineligible by 
going out of bounds. If any of these 
passes occur, the ball is dead (no 
option). (Change.) If any of these 
passes become incomplete behind the 
opponent’s goal line, they are touch- 
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backs (no option). To conform to this 
last change, it will be noted that the 
option of the offended team, as to 
passes 2 and 3 (penalty 2) has been 
changed to read, “should the foul occur 
between their 10-yard line and their 
goal line.” 

Under penalty 3, a second or more 
than two incomplete or illegal passes 
in any series of downs are now penal- 
ized five yards on the fourth down. 
(Change) The illegal passes for 
which the penalty may be declined 
were enumerated under Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 5, Article 1. 

Rule 7, Section 5, Article 4. Rather 
drastic changes have been made in this 
section especially in regard to inter- 
ference by the passing team. The 
third paragraph states that: ‘“Inter- 
ference by players of the passing side 
is prohibited from the time the ball 
is snapped until the pass is touched.” 
A new approved ruling states that: 
“No ineligible player has a legitimate 
reason to flank or to be in advance of 
the receiver of the pass, nor does pro- 
tection against interception by the 
opponents require him to be in the 
near vicinity of his receiver.” If such 
is the case it is ruled interference. 

Rule 7, Section 6, Article 1. Play: 
Team A kicks and while a player of 
Team B is carrying the-ball back, a 
player of Team A snatches the ball 
from him before it is declared dead. 
Ruling: The ball is dead where re- 
covered by A. Rule 7, Section 6, 
Article 1, and Section 7. In the ap- 
proved ruling under Rule 3, Section 1, 
Article 4, previously stated, B could 
advance the ball because it is a fumble 
which has not struck the ground. In 
the play just given B can not advance 
the ball when it is a kick, legally re- 
covered. The touching or recovering 
of the ball by a player of the kicking 
team, before it has been touched by an 
opponent, is no longer classed as a foul 
with a penalty. If he touches or re- 
covers the ball, the opponent may put 
the ball in play either at the spot 
where he touched it or where the ball 
becomes dead. 

Play: Team A kicks, Team B is off- 
side, and a player of Team A runs 
down the field and recovers the ball 
before it touches an opponent. Rul- 
ing: Team B is penalized five yards. 
(Change) 

Play: Team A kicks the ball across 
the line of scrimmage, and a player 
of Team A touches the ball before it 
has been touched by an opponent; the 
ball then goes out of bounds between 
the goal lines. Ruling: Option for B. 
Where the ball was first touched or 
when it went out of bounds. Rule 7, 
Section 6, Article 1 and Rule 9, Sec- 
tion 6, Article 1, Item 9, 2nd Approved 
Ruling. 
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Rule 7, Section 8, Article 1. This 
is a specific ruling qualifying the gen- 
eral rules for kicked balls. Any ball 
kicked from scrimmage, or from a free 
kick that is actually caught and then 
fumbled becomes a fumbled ball and 
is ruled on according to Rule 7, Section 
8, Article 2, Item 1. 

Play: (1) A punted ball crosses the 
line of scrimmage after being partially 
blocked. It is then touched by Team 
B and goes out of bounds beyond the 
goal line after last being touched by 
Team A. Ruling: B’s ball where it 
crossed the side line. Rule 7, Section 
8, Article 1. 

Play: (2) Same as above except 
that Team B fumbles the ball and it 
is last touched by Team A. Ruling: 
Team A’s ball where it crossed the 
side line. Rule 7, Section 8, Article 
2, Item 1. (Change) 

Rule 7, Section 8, Article 2, Item 1. 
There are three changes in this item 
from last year’s rules. (1) A back- 
ward pass out of bounds between the 
goal lines now goes to the team, which 
last touched it in the field of play at 
the point where it crossed the side 
line. Last year a backward pass by 
the snapper-back, going out of bounds, 
went to the side making the pass. All 
other backward passes going out of 
bounds were ruled as fumbled balls 
and went to the team last touching 
them on the field of play at the spot 
where last touched before going out 
of bounds. 

(2) A fumbled ball last touched 
in the end zone and going out of 
bounds between the goal line belongs 
to the team last touching it at the 
point where it crossed the side line. 
Last year this same play was ruled 
as though it had gone out of bounds 
behind the goal line, and was a touch- 
back or safety. 

(3) A fumbled ball going out of 
bounds between the goal lines goes to 
the team last touching it on the field 
of play where it crosses the side line. 

These three plays now have a uni- 
form ruling. 

Rule 8, Section 1, Article 1. Play: 
A player of Team B signals for a fair 
catch, muffs the ball and another play- 
er of Team B, who did not signal, 
catches the ball before it strikes the 
ground. Ruling: It is not a fair 
catch. The ball is dead where caught. 
Rule 8, Section 1, Article 1, Approved 
Ruling. (New) 

Rule 8, Section 1, Article 3. Play: 
“Player of Team A who has crossed 
the line of scrimmage is struck by a 
kicked ball before it strikes the ground, 
but no opponent is so located that he 
could have caught the ball. Ruling: 
No interference with opportunity for 
fair catch.” Rule 8, Section 1, Article 
3, Approved Ruling. (New) 
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Rule 8, Section 2. The procedure 
pertaining to putting the ball in play 
on a free kick has been simplified and 
changed and will probably be better 
understood by players and captains in 
the future than it has been. (See com- 
ment on Rule 8, Section 2, Article 5). 

The first supplemental note (New) 
Rule 8, Section 2, Article 3, states that 
in the event the kicking team is off- 
side, their restraining line should 
never be placed inside the 1l-yard line. 
In this event the restraining line for 
the receiving team would be the 11- 
yard line. This rule however does not 
prevent the receiving team from being 
placed behind their goal line in case of 
a penalty. Rule 8, Section 2, Article 
5, Note. 

Rule 8, Section 2, Article 5. Several 
important changes are indicated in 
this section. “After the referee blows 
his whistle for play to start, no player 
of the receiving team shall advance 
beyond his restraining line until the 
ball is kicked” (Change). This means 
that Team A may place the ball on 
the ground for a place kick or hold it 
there (same as on the kick-off), while 
under the old rules Team B might 
charge as soon as the ball was allowed 
to touch the ground. Of course Team 
A may still put the ball in play by 
means of any other kick. Rule 8, Sec- 
tion 2, Article 1. 

Rule 8, Section 2, Article 6. Play: 
“On a free kick, other than a kick-off, 
the ball goes out of bounds before 
reaching the opponents’ restraining 
line or before being touched by an op- 
ponent. Ruling: Ball must be kicked 
again.” Rule 8, Section 2, Article 6, 
Approved Ruling. 

Rule 8, Section 2, Article 7, Item 1. 
If the ball goes out of bounds on a 
free kick (except the kick-off) between 
the goal lines, it shall be ruled the 
same as a kick from scrimmage (New) 
except as otherwise specified in the 
play previously cited. 

Rule 9. There are no changes in 
the rules on scoring but they have been 
better arranged and grouped together. 
A touchback while not a score is 
placed in this rule because it is a case 
of a ball “In Touch” declared dead 
behind the goal line. Rule 3, Sec- 
tion 14. 

Rule 9, Section 4, Article 2. Play: 
“On a kick-off, free kick, or fumble by 
Team A which crosses Team B’s goal 
line, a player of team B makes a for- 
ward pass, while in his own end zone. 
Ruling: Safety.” Rule 9, Section 4, 
Article 2. Approved Ruling, page 42 
(New). 

Rule 9, Section 5, Article 1. Play: 
“A player of Team A, who is about to 
hold the ball for a place kick, muffs or 
fumbles the pass from center and an- 
other player of his team kicks the ball 
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while it is rolling on the ground, the 
ball going over the crossbar of the 
opponent’s goal.” Ruling: Penalty for 
kicking a free ball. Loss of ball to 
opponents at the spot. Rule 9, Section 
5, Article 1. Approved Ruling (New). 

Rule 9, Section 6, Article 1, Item 6. 
Play: “A fumbled ball rolls over the 
goal line and a defender of that goal 
is about to fall on it when an opponent 
kicks it away from him.” Ruling: 
Touchback. Last Approved Ruling 
Page 44 (New). 

Rule 10. This rule is divided into 
two sections: 

1. Use of Hands, Arms and Body. 

2. Personal Fouls. 

No changes of any importance have 
been made. 

Play: “End of Team A plays wide 
with the evident intention of going 
down field under a kick or pass. End 
of Team B holds him without making 
an effort to advance toward the player 
with the ball.” Ruling: Illegal use of 
hands by Team B. Rule 10, Section 1, 
Article 2, Last Approved Ruling, Page 
46 (New). 

Rule 11, Article 5. Play: Between 
halves a coach, trainer, player, substi- 
tute, or someone connected with a 
team makes abusive or insulting re- 
marks to their opponents or the of- 
ficials. Ruling: A penalty of fifteen 
yards may be inflicted against the 
offending team at the start of the next 
half and the offender excluded from 
the neighborhood of the field of play 
for the remainder of the game. Rule 
11, Article 5, (New). This rule also 
operates during the game. Rule 11, 
Article 5. 

Rule 12, Section 5. Play: (1) On 
a kick-off, which goes out of bounds, 
Team A or B commits a foul while 
the ball is still within the boundary 
lines.. Ruling: The penalty shall be 
inflicted from the spot of the foul. 
Rule 12, Section 5, 3rd paragraph 
(New). 

Play: (2) Same as above except 
that the foul is committed after the 
ball has gone out of bounds. Ruling: 
The penalty shall be inflicted from the 
spot of the succeeding kick-off or play. 
Rule 12, Section 5, 4th paragraph. 

The boundary lines will probably be 
interpretated to mean “on” or “above” 
the field of play or 
end zones. 

Rule 12, Section 
7. Play: (1) Team 
B is off-side or 
commits some 
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other foul on the scrimmage line or 
behind the offensive line during the 
same play in which Team A makes an 
incomplete forward pass (other than 
an ineligible man touching the ball). 
Ruling: Incomplete pass is disregarded 
and Team B penalized from the spot 
where the ball was put in play, Rule 
12, Section 7, 2nd paragraph. 

Play: (2) Same as above except 
that the pass is touched by an in- 
eligible player of Team A. Ruling: 
the two fouls offset each other. 
Rule 12, Section 7, 2nd paragraph. 
(Change). 

Rule 18. Several changes have been 
made in regard to the jurisdiction and 
duties of officials. Instead of specific 
violations being directly delegated to 
certain officials as before, “all officials 
have concurrent jurisdiction over 
fouls committed by players or others 
and shall report these to the 
referee.” Rule 13, Section 1, Article 
2. (Change). Of course all officials 
are expected to cooperate in facili- 
tating the running of the game and in 
the enforcement of the rules. 

The referee is no longer required to 
report certain infractions of the rules 
to the umpire; he should instruct 
other officials to aid him in deciding 
on scoring plays and should notify (or 
signal) the field judge immediately 
when he suspends play because of a 
foul or for any reason. Rule 13, Sec- 
tion 2, Sup. Notes (New). 

Neither the linesman nor the field 
judge is required to report violations 
to the umpire. They are to call the 
fouls and inform the referee. The 
linesman is no longer required to mark 
the progress of the ball with a short 
iron rod or to remain on or near one 
of the side lines throughout the game. 
This will leave him free to cover the 
field after the snapping of the ball. 
He is required, however, to mark the 
position of the ball and check the 
number of the down on each down. 


A short gain through the Minnesota 
line by Moore of Northwestern in 
a game won by Minnesota, 26 to 14. 
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The Players’ Answer 


ESTRUCTIVE criticism of 
1) anything that is successful 
and popular has become a 
habit in America. From Puritan days 
to the present, a certain element of 
our best minds has insisted on seeing 
evil in things that are harmless in 
themselves but that carry a strong ap- 
peal to the mass of our people. 
Dancing, card playing, the theatre, 
fashions in dress, and athletics have 
all been publicly damned from plat- 
forms and in print as evils that are de- 
stroying the morals and health of the 
rising generation. A vulgar dance or 
smutty play and one type of mind sees 
danger in all dancing and all plays. A 
few poor fools lose the 
bank’s money 


By W. A. Alexander 


Football Coach, Georgia Tech 


(Statistics by W. E. Fincher, Line Coach, 
Georgia Tech) 


should be.” 

2. “Often coaches overwork their 
players in drills and games.” 

3. “No college boy, training for a 
major team can have much time for 
thought or study.” 

4. “There is ample testimony to the 
fact that many an undergraduate is 
unable to compose himself for mental 
work during the two or three days 
succeeding an especially hard practice 
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so common that its existence needs no 
proof.” 

When statements like the above are 
published by the Carnegie Foundation, 
they are certain to be accepted as facts 
by most of our educators. Conse- 
quently, we may expect the above quo- 
tations to be liberally used in speech 
and print for the next few years. 

As President of the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association, I could not 
believe that the men composing that 
organization could be a party to ruin- 
ing the health of students—causing a 
condition that would prevent the stu- 
dent from studying or of such bad 
sportsmanship as side line coaching or 
of such tactics as curs- 
ing a young player into a 





poker and the queen of 
spades becomes a she 
devil to be _ banished 
from the sight of all. A 
pretty girl is a brazen 
hussy because she shows 
the calf of her leg and 
part of her back during 
the summer when the 
weather calls for com- 
fort in dress. John 
Smith drops dead at 
forty and it is an ath- 
letic heart because Smith 
in his youth won the in- 
tercollegiate mile. 
Football, at present, is 
the athletic evil that has 
the alarmist in educa- 
tional circles by the tail. 
Hundreds of boys play- 
ing a vigorous body con- 
tact game, thousands of 
our best citizens sitting 
in the stands watching 
the games and millions 
of dollars pouring into 
college strong boxes are 
too much of a good 
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The Foundation’s Statements 


1. “Athletic injuries are more frequent and more seri- 
ous than they should be.” 


2. “Often coaches overwork their players in drills and 
games.” 


3. “No college boy, training for a major team can have 
much time for thought or study.” 


4. “There is ample testimony to the fact that many an 
undergraduate is unable to compose himself for men- 
tal work during the two or three days succeeding an 
especially hard practice or contest.” 


“Any father who has listened to the professional 
coaching a college team will have some misgivings a3 
to the cultural value of the process.” 


6. “The indulgence of the play instinct is rarely possi- 
ble in modern intercollegiate athletics.” 


7. “Conversation with undergraduates in comparatively 
large numbers over the United States and Canada 
leads to the conclusion that younger players usually 
prefer the coach who although cursing them into rav- 
ing madness, makes their victory inevitable; with 
older players, such is not the case.” 
8. “In football, side line coaching is so common that its 
existence needs no proof.” 
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state of raving madness. 

On the suggestion of 
Major Griffith and 
through the courtesy of 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
in agreeing to publish 
and help in the work, I 
determined to find out, if 
possible, the truth in re- 
gard to the statements 
quoted in the Carnegie 

Report. I was sure in 
my own mind that the 
statements applied to a 
few individual cases and 
not to football players 
and coaches, as a whole. 
I also determined that I 
would publish this ar- 
| ticle regardless of the 
| outcome of the investi- 
gation whether it fa- 
vored the Foundation’s 
statements or proved 
them in error. 

The people that really 
know what effect football 
is having on health and 
studies are the players. 





thing. Something must 

be wrong. The boys must be ruining 
their health and neglecting their 
studies; the spectators should be en- 
joined from sitting down one after- 
noon a week for eight weeks and 
should be forced to take a nice, healthy 
walk; the colleges must be selling 
their intellectual birthright for a pot 
of gold. 

Such a profound and exhaustive re- 
port as the Carnegie Foundation Bul- 
letin No. 23 makes the following start- 
ling statements that have to do with 
the health of the player, the neglect of 
studies and the attitude and influence 
of the professional coach: 

1. “Athletic injuries are more fre- 
quent and more serious than they 


or contest.” 

5. “Any father who has listened to 
the professional coaching a college 
team will have some misgivings as to 
the cultural value of the process.” 

6. “The indulgence of the play in- 
stinct is rarely possible in modern in- 
tercollegiate athletics.” 

7. “Conversation with undergradu- 
ates in comparatively large numbers 
over the United States and Canada 
leads to the conclusion that younger 
players usually prefer the coach who 
although cursing them into raving 
madness, makes their victory inevi- 
table; with older players, such is not 
the case.” 

8. “In football, side line coaching is 
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The players are, of 
course, the only ones who know the 
attitude and methods of the coaches. 
Therefore, it was decided to have 
players from all parts of the country 
and from all types of schools and col- 
leges answer questions that would an- 
swer the Foundation’s statements. 

Arrangements were made with 
twenty coaches to place in the hands 
of their players a questionnaire that 
the boys would feel free to answer as 
they saw fit. Fifty questionnaires 
were sent to each institution, making 
a total of 1000. With each question- 
naire was a stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL so 
the boy answering would not know 
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who would read the answers. 
The Questionnaire: 

Will you please answer the follow- 
ing questions and mail them in the en- 
closed, stamped envelope. Do not sign 
your name as we do not want to check 
up on any individual or institution, 
but wish to have the average reaction 
to the questions. You will note that 
none of the questions tend to identify 
any individual player. So many con- 
flicting statements have been made 
about football and football players and 
coaches that we are making an at- 
tempt to find out a few fundamental 
facts about the players’ attitude in or- 
der that certain state- 
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17. Do you enjoy the football lec- 
tures? 

18. If you have played on the scrub, 
did you do so from a sense of school 
loyalty or because you enjoyed the 
practice? 

19. Would you like to quit football 
if no one would criticize your courage 
or loyalty? 

20. Are you able to pay attention in 
class the day before a big game? 

21. Is football practice so hard that 
you find it impossible to study as well 
as you should during the season? 

22. Are you able to concentrate on 
your school work the week before a 
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Questions 4 through 8 show the ef- 
fect of the game on the players’ health. 

Questions 9 through 13 show the 
player’s attitude in regard to his 
coach and the coach’s attitude toward 
the player and the game. 

Questions 14 through 19 show 
whether football is enjoyable as a 
game or a drudgery. 

Questions 20 through 25 show 
whether football interferes with the 
player’s studies and if football is edu- 
cational in itself. 

Replies were received from six 
large state universities, five endowed 
universities, three technical colleges, 
three Catholic universities, two mili- 

tary colleges and one 





ments may be either 
proved or _ disproved. 
This is for the good of 
the game, so answer 
what is in your heart. 

1. What is your age, 
height, weight? 

2. How many years 
have you played foot- 
ball? 

3. What positions 
have you played? 

4. What is the great- 
est number of pounds 
lost by you in any one 
game or practice? 


5. How long did it 
take to recover this 
weight? 


6. Did you play a good 
game the following 
week? 

7. Have you ever re- 
ceived any injuries play- 
ing football that in your 
opinion will impair your 
future health? 

8. Do you think you 
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The Players’ Answer 


1. Athletic injuries are not frequent and more serious 
than is to be expected in a body contact game. 


2. The majority of coaches do not overwork their play- 
ers in drills and games. 


3. A large percentage of the boys training for a major 
team testify that they have sufficient time for study. 


4. The majority of football players are not so wrought 
up over coming games or those that they have just 
finished that they are upset, mentally. 


5. The testimony is overwhelming to the effect that 
any father could listen to the professional coaching 
and not be worried as to the cultural value of the 
process. 


6. The play instinct in football is not destroyed by the 
hard work or the strict drills. 


7. The majority of undergraduates testify that they pre- 
fer the coach who is friendly to the one who 
makes his victory certain by cursing them into rav- 
ing madness. 


8. Side line coaching is the uncommon thing in football, 
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preparatory school.. 
These schools are lo- 
cated, as follows: Three 
in the northeastern 
states, six in the south- 
eastern states, eight in 
the middle western 
states, one in the south- 
western states and two 
in the far western states. 

Replies were received 
from 436 individuals—a 
very satisfactory num- 
ber on a questionnaire 
basis. Certainly the 564 
who did not take the 
trouble to answer did 
not have any grievances 
against the game. The 
man with a protest will, 
invariably, seize any 
chance to voice that pro- 
test while the man who 
is satisfied very often 
will not take the trouble 
to make known that fact. 
I think we may safely 
say that the 436 an- 
swers are a fair cross 
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have ever been stale 
from over-work? 

9. Have any of your coaches ever 
given you what you consider a bad 
deal? 


10. Does your coach curse his play- 
ers into a state of madness before any 
game? 

11. Would you prefer to play under 
a coach who abused his players and 
won all his games or under a coach 
who acted as a friend to his players 
and lost a few games? 

12. Has your coach stressed “win at 
any price” or “play hard but fair.” 

13. Is side line coaching used on 
your team? 

14. Do you prefer scrimmage to sig- 
nal drill? 

15. Do you really have a good time 
at football practice? 

16. What, in your opinion, is the 
most irksome task assigned a football 
player? 


big game? 

23. Do you consider football the 
equivalent of a major subject in an 
educational way? 

24. Have your football trips been 
made interesting and educational? 

25. Have you made friends on any 
teams that you have played against? 

Questions 1 through 3 simply tend 
to show that the man answering is a 
football player. 


section of the opinions 
of our football players 
the country over. 

A number of answers were not en- 
tirely clear as to meaning and were 
thrown out and some of the men failed 
to answer certain questions so that the 
total answers to any question may not 
total 436. On the average, about 410 
clear answers were received to each 
question. . 

The following tables show the an- 
swers to the first three questions: 





Height 
Boys Age Boys ft.in. Boys 
8 16 9 5— 6 3 
5 17 15 5— 7 5 
32 18 30 5— 8 24 
55 19 31 9 56 
88 20 69 10 101 
81 21 81 5—11 100 
89 22 90 6 66 
39 23 «35 6—1 41 
18 24 651 6— 2 12 
5 25 10 6— 4 il 
1 26 4 6— 7 5 
3 27 


Weight Years Positions 
lbs. Boys Played Boys Played 
130 11 1 86 1 
140 § 26 2 175 2 
150 44 3 109 3 
160 71 4 51 4 
170 70 5 2 5 
180 71 6 1 6 
190 57 7 
200 41 8 
210 13 9 
220 12 10 
225 4 11 
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Quite a healthy looking squad; aver- 
age age 21, height 5 ft. 114% in., weight 
175 lbs., average playing time 5 years 
and experienced in three positions. 
The answers certainly came from a 
bunch of athletes. 

In regard to the health questions, 
we will look first at the number of 
pounds lost in a hard game or prac- 


tice and the days required to regain 


the weight. 
Days 
required 
Number Pounds Number to regain 
of Boys Lost of Boys weight 
2 1 169 
16 2 157 2 
32 3 38 3 
48 4 22 4 
84 5 9 5 
56 6 7 7 
36 7 1 10 
42 8 2 14 
23 9 
33 10 
9 11 
12 12 
3 13 
5 14 
3 15 
1 16 


Average weight lost 5.8 pounds. Re- 
covered in the average time of 1.8 
days. 

I think that practically all health 
experts, trainers or physicians will 
agree that the loss of 5.8 pounds in a 
day of hard work would have no harm- 
ful effect on the individual especially 
if this weight is recovered in a period 
of 1.8 days. Any hard working laborer 
will lose that much weight on many 
different days during the hot weather 
and will experience no ill effect. Most 
of the weight will be put back after a 
lot of water and the evening meal. 

In my own experience, I know of 
one 200 pound fullback who lost fifteen 
pounds one hot afternoon during a 
particularly hard game. When the 
loss was discovered immediately after 
the game, the physician gave the boy 
an examination and pronounced him 
O. K. Very little work was assigned 
this man the following week and the 
weight came back in six days and the 
player experienced no ill effects. 

It might be pointed out that the 
above weight tables are for the great- 
est amount lost in the whole four or 
five year experience of the individual. 
The average afternoon loss in weight 
from work probably amounts to from 
10 to 20 per cent of the listed figures. 

Four hundred and fifteen men an- 
swered the next question as_ to 
whether they played well in the game 
succeeding their greatest loss in 
weight. Thirty-eight felt that they 
did not play well and three hundred 
and seventy-nine felt that they played 
their normal game. 

Thirty-two players state that they 
have received some injury that will 
impair their future health. Three hun- 
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dred and eighty-eight say that their 
football injuries have not or will not 
affect their health. Of the thirty-two 
who have received serious injury, most 
will be under the heading of joint in- 
juries, like a permanent weak knee or 
ankle joint. This type of injury will 
not prevent a man from pursuing 
many useful and profitable vocations 
and will, in no way, shorten his years 
of life. In answering the last health 
question, we find that 183 boys feel 
that at times they have been stale 
from overwork and that 247 have 
never felt stale. This answer shows 
that much improvement may be made 
by our coaches in watching individuals 
and the amount of work assigned. 
Good trainers will do more to relieve 
this condition than any other factor. 
Staleness, of course, does not mean 
any harm to physical well being later 
in life. It is simply a physical and 
mental condition that is unpleasant 
until relieved. No stale man will per- 
form well, so it is to the best interest 
of everyone to reduce this percentage. 
It might be pointed out, however, that 
probably 50 per cent of our students 
are stale mentally from the deadly 
monotony and drudgery of class room 
work as presented by some of our in- 
structors and professors. 

The next set of answers has to do 
with the coaches and I will present 
them without much comment. 

Three hundred and thirty-four 
men say that none of their coaches 
have ever given them a raw deal, 
eighty-seven think they have been 
slighted. 

Four hundred and fourteen say that 
their coaches do not curse them into a 
“raving state of madness.” Eighteen 
charge cursing to the coach. 

Three hundred and seventy-one pre- 
fer to play under the friendly coach 
who loses a few games rather than un- 
der the tough coach who wins them 
all. Fifty-three want the tough coach 
who wins them all. 

Four hundred and twenty say that 
their coach stresses “hard but fair” 
tactics and five say the coach stresses 
“win at any price.” 

Four hundred and four say no side 
line coaching is used on their teams 
and thirty-three say it is used on their 
teams. 

It is perfectly evident from the 
above answers that side line coaching 
is not the general rule; that most 
young players do not want a tough 
coach and that most of the boys are 
taught to play “hard but fair.” 

The percentages in these answers are 
about as high in favor of the coaches 
and type of coaching as would be 
found in any branch of the teaching 
profession. 

In regard to the enjoyment and 
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play instinct in football, three hundred 
and ninety-three like scrimmage bet- 
ter than signal drill. Thirty-three 
like signal drill better than scrim- 
mage. As scrimmage is actual football 
and signal drill is one of the saf- 
est and easiest of drills it may be in- 
ferred that a large majority like the 
game. 

Three hundred and fifty-one say 
they really enjoy football against 
seventy-one who do not like football 
practice. 

Three hundred and twelve like the 
football lectures and one hundred and 
twelve do not like the lectures. The 
coaches must “bat” high in the class 
room league. 

Four hundred and two would not 
like to quit football while twenty-three 
would like to quit if they would not 
be criticized. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine say 
they played on the scrub team be- 
cause they enjoyed the work. Seventy- 
seven played scrub out of loyalty. 

In answer to the questions as to 
the most irksome task in football, the 
following answers are listed: 

Fifty-six dislike blocking, 92 signal 
drill, 36 fundamentals and 20 tackling 
the dummy. Other answers that have 
from 1 to 15 votes are sprints, calis- 
thenics, track, training, stick and 
fight, grass drill, the bench, playing 
against an unfair player, hit in the 
face, live tackling, bucking board, 
playing a strange position, taking out 
ends, boxing a tackle, assignment 
work, long drills, spring practice, tak- 
ing out opponents, rain and mud, line 
drill, clipping, falling on ball, constant 
scrimmage, being on defense a week, 
lecture, dummy scrimmage, running 
under a rope, going down under 
punts, charging, warming up exercise, 
holding stick on day of game, wet 
equipment, speeches, study late at 
night, guards pulling out, scrimmage, 
and practice on nifty work. 

From the above, it is perfectly ap- 
parent that no one or two things about 
football are of a particularly irksome 
nature. In any game or line of en- 
deavor, some phase will be irksome to 
one man and fun for another. The 
answers prove that football practice is 
the same as any other game. 

It may be safely said, I think, that 
football does not destroy the play in- 
stinct, that a large majority get fun 
and enjoyment out of the practice. 

Most people imagine that it is im- 
possible for the football player to do 
much studying during the season; 
therefore, the answers to the last set 
of questions are particularly illumi- 
nating. No comment on these answers 
will be necessary. 

Two hundred and ninety-seven say 
that they can pay attention in class 
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the day before a big game. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine cannot. 

Two hundred and seventy-six say 
they can study as well during the sea- 
son as at any other time. One hun- 
dred and forty-six cannot. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-two say that they can 
concentrate on studies the week before 
a big game. Sixty-five cannot. Three 
hundred and fifty-two consider their 
football the equivalent of a major 
subject in their college work. Sixty- 
six think differently. Three hundred 
and ninety say their football trips 
have been made interesting and edu- 
cational. Forty-one have found trips 
to be dull and uninteresting. Three 
hundred and eighty-eight have made 
friends on teams they have played 
against; forty-seven have made no 
friends. 

Quite a few of the players make in- 
teresting comments on the back of 
their questionnaires. It may prove in- 
teresting to quote a few of them: 

1. “In my case, I apply myself more 
during football season because I love 
the game. After the season (in my 
case), my grades fall off.” 

2. “To my mind, some of the ques- 
tions show a trend toward narrow- 
mindedness or lack of brains.” 

8. “In regard to the 10th, 11th, and 
12th questions—If a player has any 
self-esteem, he plays to win just to be 
a winner and a success. I do not have 
to be driven to block and tackle. In 
referring to question 9, a bad deal is 
dependent upon one’s point of view. If 
a player is not good enough to make 
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the grade, his sense of values may be 
impaired. A reverse or a failure tends 
to make a good man better, whereas 
a ‘punk’ thinks he is getting a ‘bad 
deal.’ The road to success in collegi- 
ate football is a stormy one, and the 
weak sisters constitute the gallery of 
‘gripers.’ 

“In answering 24 and 25, I would 
add these few personal observations: 
Football, as taught to college men, is 
the greatest constructive force in their 
curriculum, if they take advantage of 
the lessons learned in playing. Pro- 
fessors expose students to the theory 
of life, but they never actually put it 
into practice. A football lecture is en- 
acted on the field, the things taught 
are actually made use of.. My college 
course would be a flat failure if it 
were not for football and I am a tech- 
nical student with an average in 
scholarship of at least 80 per cent 
and a varsity player.” 

4. “Football, I believe, should be 
placed upon the same basis as a major 
subject of study. There is little doubt 
but that football takes up easily as 
much time as any two difficult sub- 
jects. Since such is the case, is it not 
feasible and fair that as much credit 
be given for a season of football as 
for one major subject? 

“If it is agreed that football produces 
no tangible results and therefore 
should not be ranked as a difficult sub- 
ject, consider the sense of co-operation, 
fair play, courage and sportsman- 
ship which the majority of play- 
ers get out of the game. Are the 
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results not far more important than 
details to be won from books? These 
assets mentioned above, are won by 
hard work and are not easily forgot- 
ten. Details from books are quickly 
forgotten. In the final analysis it 
comes down to the question: What do 
you come to college for?” 

In summing up our study, I think 
we can reach the following conclusion 
in answer to the charges made in the 
Foundation’s report: 

1. Athletic injuries are not frequent 
and more serious than is to be ex- 
pected in a body contact game. 

2. The majority of coaches do not 
overwork their players in drills and 
games. ‘ 

38. A large percentage of the boys 
training for a major team testify that 
they have sufficient time for study. 

4. The majority of football players 
are not so wrought up over coming 
games or those that they have just 
finished that they are upset mentally. 
5. The testimony is overwhelming 
to the effect that any father could 
listen to the professional coaching and 
not be worried as to the cultural value 
of the process. 

6. The play instinct in football is 
not destroyed by the hard work or the 
strict drills. 

7. The majority of undergraduates 
testify that they prefer the coach who 
is friendly rather than one who makes 
his victory certain by cursing them 
into raving madness. 

8. Side line coaching is the uncom- 
mon thing in football. 


Reminiscences of a Philosopher-Coach 


Personal experiences of a quarter century, as related 
by Vandebilt University’s football coach, who is also 
a lawyer, business man and philosopher. 


HE invitation to me to par- 
ticipate in this meeting arises 
out of an association that began 

many years ago. On September 15, 
1904, after having been graduated at 
the University of Michigan the pre- 
vious June, I was on a train for 
Nashville. With a classmate I had 
opened a very modest law office in 
that city and my journey was to coach 
the football team at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and thus to provide a means 
for keeping the law office in operation. 
It was my intention to make Detroit 
my permanent home and I did come 
back after the football season for 
three years but had found the South 
an alluring land, rich in sentiment, 
great in possibilities, and filled with 
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friendly, hospitable people. It did 
not take me long to decide that Nash- 
ville was the place where I wanted to 
live. I wondered as the train car- 
ried me through a country, new to my 
eyes, just what, as to my welfare and 
plans, would result from the trip. 
Little things influence the entire 
course of our lives. Just a little less 
temptation and many a good man 
would not have failed. Just a little 
more effort and many a man would 
have achieved his goal. A little more 
patience, a little more sympathy would 
have prevented many a divorce and 
left a contented home. A little more 
thought and a little more attention to 
a son or a daughter would have 
brought forth manhood or woman- 


hood as against mediocrity or tra- 
gedy. An incident often affects voca- 
tion, family, profession—the whole 
course of our lives. Life is made up 
of little things and each of us can 
think of many moments apparently 
trivial yet far-reaching in effect. 
Take an incident of my own life, 
not that it concerns you particularly, 
but for illustration. I was a member 
of the Michigan “point a minute” 
football teams of 1901-02. Neil Snow, 
Heston, “Boss” Weeks and others were 
the luminaries. Having only two 
years left for competition, in 1903 I 
was assistant coach in Michigan to 
Mr. Yost. I had two opportunities to 
coach football in northern colleges. 
Mr. Yost, from a professor he had 
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met at Vanderbilt 'a number of years 
before, had a letter asking him to 
recommend a coach. While the com- 
pensation at one of the northern col- 
leges was substantially more than that 
offered by Vanderbilt, I wanted to go 
South to see the country and to meet 
the people. I wrote Vanderbilt cau- 
tiously offering my services but did 
not have a response for some time 
and one day while the J-Hop was go- 
ing on at Ann Arbor I had a telegram 
from a northern college asking for an 
immediate reply. I went to the tele- 
graph office and wired my acceptance 
and when I walked back to the Delta 
U House I found a telegram from 
Vanderbilt offering me that place. I 
decided if I could recall the telegram 
to the northern college before its de- 
livery I would go to Vanderbilt, but 
that otherwise I would go to the 
northern college. The telegram was 
recalled before delivery by three min- 
utes, so I went to Vanderbilt. After 
I was down there a few days I pro- 
posed to a young lady. She took me 
up in the course of a year or so and 
“Hurry Up” Yost came down to the 
wedding as my best man. A few 
days after he had met the sister of 
the young lady I had misled, Fielding 
proposed to her. Here I have been 
in Nashville for almost a quarter of 
a century, have a home there, a 
daughter and two sons, all the result 
of the fact that a telegram was re- 
called three minutes before it was 
ready for delivery; and I have told 
my brother-in-law “Hurry Up” Yost 
many a time that he owed his man- 
ners, station and contentment in life 
to the same incident. 

We did not have the preliminary 
training in those days and I arrived 
at Nashville the day the University 
opened. The football prospects all 
gathered around me feeling a certain 
amount of curiosity and hope. Among 
others there was a _ sandy - haired, 
freckle-faced, clear-eyed, romancing- 
talking kind of a lad, whom the boys 
called Red. Most of the members of 
the team of the year before had re- 
turned but Red had been a transfer 
and had not been previously eligible. 
He confided in me several times, some- 
times in the presence of others, that 
he was going to make the football 
team, he didn’t know just where but 
there had to be a place somewhere on 
the team for him. And he made the 
place. He made it through industry, a 
certain self-confidence, and as fine an 
exhibition of spirit and determination 
as I have ever seen in a boy. This lad, 
Red, Honorable Hillsman Taylor, has 
been for some years the President of 
this great organization, the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, of 
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which you are a part. Through all 
these years he has preserved those 
early characteristics, the same clean, 
manly habits, the same determination, 
and the same fighting spirit. No man 
of all my experience was ever a more 
aggressive, hard fighting, good-na- 
tured tackle. 

We have a habit down at Vanderbilt 
of sending our football players away 








AST year the readers of the 
JOURNAL were introduced to 
prominent men of the coaching 
profession. Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
Glenn S. Warner, George Huff, 
Frederick Marvel, Fielding Yost, 
_Chester L. Brewer and Stephen 
S. Farrell were presented to the 
reader-coaches through our 
columns. 

This year we plan again to in- 
troduce to the new readers men 
who have stood for the best in 
athletics. We are changing our 
custom somewhat in presenting 
a write-up of Dan E. McGugin. 
Instead of our usual short sketch 
of a man’s athletic training and 
work we are reproducing a talk 
made by Mr. McGugin in Detroit 
last June before the $100,000 
men of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company. This talk 
most excellently gives an insight 
into Mr. McGugin’s philosophy 
of life and his philosophy of ath- 
letics, his humor and character 
as a coach. While he has not de- 
voted all of his time by any 
means to athletics, although he 
is more widely known through- 
out the United States as a foot- 
ball player, coach and sportsman 
than as a lawyer and as a busi- 
ness man, yet he has taken 
enough time off from athletics to 
succeed in law and business. The 
outstanding thing about Dan 
McGugin in the writer’s judg- 
ment in addition to his energy, 
honesty and common sense is 
that he likes his fellow men, gets 
along with them, is not sus- 
picious of other coaches, officials 
or people generally, looks for 
good rather than bad in the peo- 
ple that he meets, consequently 
getting a lot of fun out of life 
and having a host of friends.— 
Epiror’s Nore. 








with the idea that they are still mem- 
bers of the team—that they are mem- 
bers of the great team made up of all 
the athletes of all the previous and 
succeeding years; and that they are to 
keep faith with the industry, the loy- 
alty, the courage, the clean habits, the 
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sportsmanship, in short, the habits 
and ideals of life which they tried to 
live up to upon the athletic field. Red 
is an all-American on this great team, 
an all-time All-American. There have 
been a few cases where some of his 
old friends and associates were almost 
shattered upon the gridiron of life 
and with all the spirit of high-minded- 
ness of his old-time football days Red 
has been willing to reach out his help- 
ing hand. He has given employment 
and encouragement and helped men 
get back on their feet and look the 
world in the face with confidence and 
self-respect. 

After I had been coaching for a few 
days Red told me he thought I was a 
“pea warmer.” I didn’t know for sure 
just what he meant, whether it was a 
reflection or a compliment, but I soon 
learned that this was Red’s expression 
of regard. At first I felt a little bit 
as I did when I first started to Ann 
Arbor on a scalper’s ticket. 

Back in 1901 it was considered re- 
spectable to ride on the railroad on a 
scalper’s ticket. I got one in Portland, 
Oregon, all the way back to Detroit, 
but it bore the name of Nate Rosen- 
thall. I had been working in a lumber 
camp and my means were limited and 
I had patronized a restaurant for a 
lunch box and some bananas. When 
the conductor came through I was 
making out with these provisions. He 
was a freckle-faced Irishman and as 
soon as he saw this he began to swear. 
He said that he had been a conductor 
on that road for twenty-eight years, 
that his name was Riley, that he had 
come across all kinds of deadbeats try- 
ing to ride on a scalper’s ticket, but 
that this was the most galling incident 
he ever came in contact with—that it 
was the first time he ever saw a man 
with an Irish mug, riding on a Jew 
ticket and eating a ham sandwich at 
the same time. 

There is this that is peculiar about 
the football field: the player and the 
coach to each other never entirely 
grow up, and so I am here today as 
Red’s coach, taking up where we left 
off almost twenty-five years ago. 

The lure of the football field to the 
coach consists not in newspaper pub- 
licity, which is either very often too 
great in praise or too severe in criti- 
cism, nor in the applause or recrimina- 
tions of the multitudes, but in the 
opportunity it gives to go straight to 
the hearts of young men and to bring 
forth in them the qualities which they 
admire. These lads are in the very 
heyday of their hopes and expecta- 
tions, when they look upon life with 
enthusiasm and eagerness. Out of the 
relations between a coach and the 

Continued on page 20) 
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Football 


HAT about football this year? This is the 

question that is being asked these days. Will 
the present financial situation affect the crowds? Are 
the students becoming fed up on football? Are the 
athletes growing tired of the game and turning to 
other sports. Well, how about football? 

As to the spectator side of the question, first, if 
major league baseball is any criterion there should 
be no appreciable decline in attendance this fall. The 
attendance up to the present date at big league ball 
games has exceeded the attendance in 1929 which was 
a banner year. When there is industrial and financial 
depression, and, consequently, many men are unem- 
ployed, it has been found that many of these men, 
having time to attend athletic contests, spend the 
small amount of money necessary to see ball games 
and other athletic events. 

Those who patronize college football games are for 
the most part the students, faculty, alumni and their 
immediate relatives and friends. These people will 
attend college football games whether business is good 
or bad. The popular opinion is that the large football 
stadia are crowded each Saturday afternoon in the 
fall by persons who have no connection whatsoever 
with either of the colleges represented by the two 
teams on the field. The fact is that the college crowds 
are quite generally made up of those who owe alle- 
giance to one of the competing colleges together with 
their intimate friends. Take the case of one of the 
“Big Ten” universities, for example. If each under- 
graduate, each instructor and each alumnus who lives 
within driving distance of that university were to 
attend a major football game, taking with him two 
others, his wife, sister, father, mother, child or neigh- 
bor, ninety thousand seats would be required to ac- 
commodate this college family and the friends or rel- 
atives of the college family. The stadium at this 
university accommodates approximately only sixty 
thousand spectators at a single game. Since some of 
those who are closely connected with this university 
cannot or do not wish to attend all of the games, or 
perchance prefer to go to the games alone it is usually 
possible for the home management to turn over sev- 
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eral thousand tickets to the visiting school’s students 
and alumni. After all of these are provided for, the 
general public is then given an opportunity to buy 
tickets. The college men, of course, have felt the effect 
of the present business depression but not many of 
them will feel that it is necessary to economize to the 
extent of giving up a few football games. Last year 
was a profitable one so far as football was concerned. 
There may be some shrinkage of gate receipts but 
there will be no material decrease in receipts. 

Some writers who have a pessimistic view toward 
college athletics are suggesting that the undergradu- 
ates are losing their interest in football. These men, 
with whom perhaps the wish is the father of the 
thought, hail this imaginary condition as an indica- 
tion of sanity on the part of college men and women. 
They decry the fact that in the past college under- 
graduates have enjoyed college games. If we view the 
college world as a whole, there is no indication that 
the undergraduates of today are less interested in col- 
lege football than were the undergraduates of a gen- 
eration ago. They are more blase today perhaps; they 
have more things which interest them than their 
fathers had and perhaps they are not so vociferous as 
were the undergraduate spectators of other times. 
When the big games come along it is safe to predict, 
however, that the college students will be found in the 
cheering sections this fall as formerly. 

How about the athletes, though? Aren’t the young 
men in the colleges refusing to come out for the teams 
in as large numbers as formerly? The answer is that 
undoubtedly more school and college boys played foot- 
ball last year than ever before. The sporting goods 
manufacturers bear witness to the truth of this state- 
ment and where records have been kept relative to 
the number of men participating in the different 
sports in the various colleges, it has been found that 
more men are playing football now than ever before. 

So far as the rules are concerned the committee has 
done its work well and, consequently, players, coaches 
and officials will have a better and clearer under- 
standing this year of the rules than was possible 
under the old code. This will react favorably for the 
game. 

This should be another great year for football, for 
the players and public alike. As long as we have foot- 
ball we may not appreciate what the game means to 
the people of this country, but if football were to be 
discontinued over night we would miss it more than 
many of us can possibly realize. 


The Constantly Changing Technique 
. of Coaching 


LEVEN years ago when the JOURNAL was first 

published and it was announced that this maga- 
zine would deal with athletics from the standpoint of 
the coaches, there were some who suggested that 
coaching technique changed so slowly that there 
would not be editorial matter enough to make inter- 
esting reading in such a publication that was to be 
published ten times a year. The articles in this issue of 
the JOURNAL bear witness to the fact that new ideas 
are always being developed as regards football coach- 
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ing, and that many of the suggestions made by the 
writers in this number are not to be found in previous 
technical articles which have appeared in the Jour- 
NAL. New theories of blocking in the line, of running 
interference, of working the ball down the basketball 
court, of putting the shot and what not, have been 
proven and are being widely accepted. 

The coaches are an inventive class. They are not 
afraid to try out new ideas; they are constantly ex- 
perimenting and as a result we may continue to 
expect innovations in the various sports yearly if not 
almost daily. 

Wher any sport becomes so highly developed and 
perfected that there is no chance for improvement (if 
such a situation could logically exist) then that sport 
at least from the standpoint of the coaches and play- 
ers would lose part of its attractiveness. President 
Wilson once suggested that “golf consisted of an 
attempt to drive an illusive ball into an obscure hole 
with weapons unsuited to the purpose,” or words to 
that effect. If the golf balls were less illusive, if the 
cups were six feet in diameter, and if the clubs were 
easily mastered, golf would not be so provoking and 
at the same time so interesting a game as it is. All of 
our college sports are susceptible to improvement 
from all angles, especially from the angle of improve- 
ment in technique. 


Another Year 


HE academic year 1929-30 witnessed a new high 

tide in school and college athletics. More gym- 
nasiums, field houses and play fields were constructed; 
more boys and girls were given athletic training ; more 
coaches and athletic directors gave full time to their 
tasks ; more attention was paid to manners and morals 
on the playing fields. There is still, however, need 
of increased and improved facilities for athletics 
throughout the country as a whole. Some of the 
colleges and most of the high schools are as yet not 
giving all of their students adequate athletic and rec- 
reational opportunities. There is now and always 
will be a demand for better teachers in athletics; and, 
while the sportsmanship of our young athletes is of a 
high order, there is still room for improvement along 
these lines. 

Through the years, the men who have administered 
athletics have sought to enlist the interest and the 
support of the public. Consequently, these men have 
advertised the things that they were doing. They 
have conducted their games in such a manner as to 
merit and enlist the support of the taxpayers and 
ticket purchasers. In short, the coaches, directors, 
principals and members of college athletic boards have 
been selling athletics. 

How well these men in the past have done their 
work is evidenced by the money which is now being 
spent to make amateur athletics in the educational 
institutions possible, as well as by the interest that 
the public is manifesting in these things. It. is well 
to remember that it was not always thus, and it is 
well to remind certain men of the cloisters that this 
present day public interest in school and college ath- 
letics was solicited and that it did not develop per se. 

The men who are actively engaged in promoting and 
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directing athletics in the educational institutions 
should not me misled by those who are suggesting that 
the “public be damned,” that the newspapers refrain 
from advertising amateur events, or that athletic 
problems can be solved only by having no athletics. 

This, however, is another year and the new year 
lies ahead. Already the nation is looking forward 
to another football season. The young athletes who 
will try out for the teams this fall have spent the 
summer in outdoor camps or in hard labor, so that 
they may be fit when they report for practice. The 
coaches have attended coaching schools. Some have 
directed the activities of their home playground and 
recreational associations. All return to their tasks 
this fall full of vigor and enthusiasm. The men in 
the offices and shops are looking forward to the foot- 
ball season. Many of them have already ordered their 
tickets. 

Last year was a great year in athletics. Some mis- 
takes were made. Some hostilities were engendered, 
but, on the whole, progress was made. With added 
experience, with fine equipment, with increased pres- 
tige, this year should be a finer, better and bigger 
athletic year. 


Interest in Different Sports 


N the “Wake of the News” column of the Chicago 
Tribune, edited by Harvey T. Woodruff, there ap- 
peared recently an article written by the editor of the 
column based on information received from Mr. John 
T. Doyle, President of the American Sports Publish- 
ing Company, relative to the number of different 
sports guides sold. The figures which are based on 
the number of books sold by the one firm represented 
by the American Sports Publishing Company are un- 
doubtedly accurate. Other firms and individuals pub- 
lish athletic rules, consequently the figures that follow 
do not cover the number of football, baseball and other 
guides sold each year. However, the proportions will 
probably hold good throughout the entire field. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodruff the American Sports Pub- 
lishing Company last year sold 90,000 copies of the 
football guide; 80,000 basketball guides; 60,000 base- 
ball guides; 25,000 tennis guides; 10,000 golf and 
10,000 field hockey guides, the latter for women; and 
6,000 track and field rules books. 

Since the clubs quite generally distribute copies of 
the condensed rules for golf a comparatively small 
number of golf rules books are sold by the different 
sporting goods houses. Undoubtedly more people 
participate in golf than in any other American sport 
with the possible exception of hunting and fishing. 
Some will be surprised to learn that more individuals 
purchase and presumably study the football and 
basketball rules than ‘purchase the baseball rules 
books. Baseball unfortunately has not grown in re- 
cent years, as judged from the standpoint of player 
participation, as rapidly as football, basketball and 
golf. It may be assumed that not very many non- 
players purchase the football and basketball rules 
books. In other words, football and basketball, as 
judged by the number of rules books purchased, are 
not entirely a spectator’s game as some of the critics 
would have us believe. 
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Reminiscences of a 
Philosopher-Coach 


(Continued from page 16) 


players grow friendships that abide, 
and that are second only to family 
ties. If the coach is at all worthy, the 
players believe in him and idolize him 
and earnestly try to follow his teach- 
ings. They magnify his good qualities 
and believe in him to the end of the 
road. They often look back and exag- 
gerate and feel that he had profound 
influence upon their development. 

There is much that is worth while 
on the American football field. Here 
we find a contest based on community 
of effort, founded upon drudgery, 
courage, unselfishness, clean habits of 
life, loyalty, sportsmanship of the 
spirit, of the individual and of the 
team. All of these things become 
merged in team work, team play, team 
spirit—and the greatest single factor 
in the winning of games is this thing 
called team spirit. The lad loses his 
life and finds it in the spirit of the 
team. Here he learns that a goal is 
something to be struggled for, that no 
matter what his disappointments may 
be, he must gather himself together 
and push on ahead. He may even find 
himself tackled until his teeth rattle. 
He may make mistakes, he may lose 
his temper, he may be thrown for 
almost disgraceful losses, but he knows 
that he must get up and push forward 
and struggle and fight and endure in 
order to advance toward the goal; and 
that he must do all these things ac- 
cording to the rules. 

There are some beautiful things 
that take place on this field. Let me 
illustrate. A few years ago three min- 
utes were left to play and Vanderbilt 
was six points behind. It was a game 
where the breaks were unfortunate, 
and this often happens in football, as 
well as in life. Finally, with less than 
a minute left to play and with the ball 
on the opponent’s 20-yard line a de- 
layed forward pass was called for. 
Presently out of the back field waltzed 
a little gold and black figure, more 
graceful to me than all the Grecian, 
silk-waving dancers that the world 
has ever produced. The blocking was 
perfect. From a skilled hand the foot- 
ball shot out with the accuracy of an 
arrow. The defense was fooled but 
just in time an opponent turned to 
make a tackle short of the goal. He 
was so intent that he failed to see a 
guard whose assignment it was to 
block just such a venture, and we 
could hear the rip and tear of his 


blocking over all the shouting. The 
little halfback dived across the goal, 
hugging the ball close up under his 
front. Here was an exhibition of team 
co-operation founded on team spirit. I 
doubt whether this lad had ever heard 
a sound because there was surging 
through his breast the realization of 
the merited confidence of his team- 
mates mixed with admiration and 
gratitude. Goals are not missed after 
feats of this kind. The final score was 
14 to 138. 


Now I could talk to you upon appli- 
cation of the lessons of football to the 
players on the gridiron of life. I 
could talk all day about what consti- 
tutes success in life and still not arrive 
at a definition of the word success. 
Major Griffith, Commissioner of the 
Western Conference, after an exten- 
sive inquiry from college presidents 
and others came to the conclusion that 
a man might be considered successful 
if he had a good health record, if he 
had rendered social service of a high 
order, if his income was commensu- 
rate with his services to society and 
if he had fittingly observed the laws 
of God and man. There is a certain 
qualification indispensable to a happy 
life, and it is hard to describe. It con- 
sists in the capacity for a certain sym- 
pathy, a certain loving kindliness for 
others. Men and women are not merely 
combinations of chemical elements in 
which there is the breath of life. In 
all the world there is nothing so inter- 
esting, nothing so fascinating, nothing 
so mysterious as the men and women 
with whom we come in contact. The 
man who has this quality I am trying 
to describe never overlooks the oppor- 
tunity to give a word or look of en- 
couragement or kindness. This is a 
quality some men are born with and 
one which they develop. It is the qual- 
ity other men develop by effort and 
after the manner in which the muscles 
of the arm are developed by exercise. 
Men who have it have a seeing eye. 
They can read the impulses, the hopes, 
and the discouragements of others. 
They complete a transaction with a 
newsboy and make him feel better by 
the manner in which it is done. They 
make a comrade of the caddy on the 
golf course. They kindle sympathy 
and affection from those among whom 
they live. Now the development to the 
fullest extent of this quality, whatever 
it may be, requires a certain conscious 
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effort. It’s fruit is to be loved, and to 
merit this reward we must try to play 
the game of life according to the code. 

You are a body of men who have 
made exceptional records. You are 
picked men, you are the all-Americans 
of this organization, you have achieved 
a certain goal which you have been 
struggling for, but on the gridiron of 
life there is always another goal just 
a little farther on. Each of you has 
unknown power, each of you has hid- 
den power which, if you can transmit, 
will lead you far beyond any goal you 
have crossed. You must have learned 
that courage, loyalty, unselfishness, 
clean habits of life, sportsmanship 
and team spirit are indispensable to 
any successful life. Stevenson tells us 
that each of us has a golden brother, 
the brother we wanted to be and 
might have been. “Not what I am but 
what I would be comforts me.” You 
are engaged in a very worthy cause. 
You are not mere solicitors going 
about trying to pick up a commission. 
You are social agencies in an under- 
taking where we find the real humani- 
ties. You have comforted many a sick 
bed even in the last hour by the real- 
ization that you have persuaded pro- 
vision for those who are about to be 
left behind. You must be persistent 
and persuasive, it is true. In many 
cases, in time of financial adversity, I 
have been deeply grateful to men who 
perhaps at the time over-persuaded 
me in taking on additional protection. 
You are endowed with the power of 
self - examination, with the power of 
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control and of directing development, 
and you can achieve almost whatever 
you will to achieve. The team or the 
man who won’t be beaten can’t be 
beaten. One of the greatest things 
that an athlete learns on the athletic 
field and which must be observed upon 
the gridiron of life is the matter of 
playing the game according to the 
rules. Major Griffith states that he 
has witnessed during twenty years of 
the Drake Relays something like 20,- 
000 lads in competition; and that 
there has not been a single instance 
where it could be said that any con- 
testant intentionally or wilfully vio- 
lated the rules. Some man put the 
whole thing pretty well this way: 
“Dear Lord, in the battle which goes 
on through life, 
I ask but a field that is fair; 
The chance that is equal with all in 
the strife. 
The chance but to do and to dare; 
And if I should win may I win by the 
code, 
With my faith and my courage held 
high; 
And if I should fail may I stand by 
the road, 
And cheer as the winners go by.” 
The man who has this spirit does 
not have to stand by the road because 
usually others are cheering for him. 
Let me re-emphasize that there is 
within each of you an unknown energy 
which you can release and that by 
playing the game according to the 
rules you can reach the goal line far, 
far ahead. 


Types of Errors in Throwing 


Free Throws 
By Coleman R. Griffith, Ph., D. 


OST of the errors that a man 
makes in throwing a basket- 
ball at the basket may be ex- 

plained in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways. In the first place, there is 
the fundamental question of bodily 
posture or stance. It is obvious, of 
course, that in throwing a free throw 
the player must stand more or less 
squarely toward the basket; but 
where a man is strongly right- or 
left-sided this posture may have to 
be altered enough to compensate for 
the unbalanced muscles. He is told, 
therefore, to face slightly to the right 
or to the left of the basket, as the 
case may be. This problem of stance 
is, of course, tremendously compli- 
cated when attempts at the basket are 
made while the body is in motion; but 
we shall leave this question out of 
the present discussion. 

In the second place, there must be a 
high degree of cooperation, both me- 


chanical and nervous, between the two 
arms and the two hands that grasp 
the ball. That is, there cannot be a 
leading or a dominant arm while the 
shot is being attempted, even though 
the player may be strongly right- or 
left-handed. If we assume that both 
arms and both hands have learned to 
move with equal force, the ball ought 
to go straight out from the body 
toward the basket so that, if we had 
a basket in the shape of a trough 
with the long axis toward the thrower, 
instead of in the shape of a hoop, the 
thrower whose arms were perfectly 
balanced would always make a basket. 
But the fact that the player is throw- 
ing at a hoop means that he must 
throw neither too far nor too short; 
and this is another source of error. 
Both arms must be equally innervated 
in order not to throw to the right or 
to the left; but one must take equal 
care not to throw too hard or too 
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easily from one trial to the next. The 
muscles of the two arms must be 
equally innervated from trial to trial 
as well as in respect to one another 
during any singie trial. 

Both of these sources of error are 
muscular. We add to them two types 
of visual error. These visual sources 
of error are exactly correlative to the 
making it virtually an outdoor plunge. 
muscular errors since, in basket shoot- 
ing, we have to do with highly com- 
plex types of eye-hand coordination. 
A bad throw to the right or to the 
left of the basket is quickly seen and 
properly compensated for. This 
means that correction of an error in 
direction depends upon an increased 
skill in the modes of eye-hand coordi- 
nation that are used during throwing. 
Distance errors, however, introduce 
us to a different visual and muscular 
situation. Here again the visual fac- 
tors must be taken in conjunction 
with the muscular factors; but skill 
in the judgment of distances is not 
gained so quickly as is skill in the 
judgment of direction. The thrower 
is asked to keep his eye fixed on the 
near edge of the basket partly with 
the purpose of helping him to take his 
ordinary stance and partly for the 
purpose of helping him in the neces- 
sary kind of muscular coordination; 
but this misuse of the eyes does not 
help in the judgment of throwing dis- 
tance. We raise the question, there- 
fore, as to just how much this fixation 
on the near edge of the basket actu- 
ally affects a man’s throwing habits. 
We ask also about the difference that 
is brought into basketball practice by 
the fact that visual judgments of dis- 
tance are so much more difficult to 
make than judgments of direction. 

This problem was put under experi- 
mental control in the following way. 
Nine men (members of the freshman 
varsity squad) were asked to practice 
throwing free throws, both before and 
after scrimmage. The men were 
given ten chances before and ten 
chances after scrimmage and each 
throw was plotted on a diagram of 
the bank board and basket loop. An 
accurate record was thus gained of 
the shots that fell too short or too 
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long, and of those that went to the 
right or to the left of the basket. 
This test was repeated twice a week 
for four weeks and a half, making 
nine records for each of the nine men. 
Since the men were practicing each 
day during the four and one-half 
weeks, our records stand as a sample 
of the learning process during that in- 
terval of time. 

The following table shows the com- 
bined results of the observations: 

The figures in the table indicate 
what each man did with the 180 shots 
allowed to him during the period of 
experimentation. The totals show 
that, on the average, the men were 
about as skillful after two hours of 
heavy scrimmage as they were at the 
beginning of scrimmage; that is, just 
after each had had a chance to “warm 
up.” Before scrimmage the men 
made, on the average, 53 per cent of 
their shots, while after scrimmage 
they made 52 per cent of their shots. 
This would make it appear that the 
hard work of scrimmage had no effect 
on their skill. There is, however, a 
slight difference in the type of error 
made before as opposed to that made 
after scrimmage. Before scrimmage 
29 per cent of the errors were due to 
misjudgments of distance while only 
18 per cent were due to misjudgments 
of direction. After scrimmage, 32 
per cent of the errors were due to 
misjudgments of distance and only 16 
per cent to misjudgments of direction. 
This difference is, indeed, small; but 
in view of the facts to be mentioned 
below it suggests that, in the average 
type of practice with men of average 
skill in shooting free throws, direction 
errors are more subject to fatigue 
than are distance errors. 

Just how much of the difference be- 
tween these two types of errors is 
eliminated by practice can be gathered 
from a further analysis of the data. 
The average skill of the men for the 
first four days of the experimental 
period and for the last four days is 
to be found in Table II. 

The significant thing about these 
results is the fact that on the average 
these men showed a considerable in- 
crease in skill at wuibhiineed free throws 





TABLE I 


Before Scrimmage 


After Scrimmage 


cor we — Long Short — _ Made Long Short ~~ Left 
enubatpsdiets 14 14 59 13 14 1 
" ciaieenleanaiae ba 7 11 4 ‘ 53 16 8 : 8 
eee 51 13 13 3 10 50 12 15 4 9 
Beas 47 8 13 9 13 37 16 15 11 11 
OF iehssctieciecnnts 50 13 17 5 5 44 14 22 3 7 
i: snedtimeninats 44 14 9 11 12 42 18 13 8 9 
RP 44 14 18 11 3 50 9 11 13 7 
I, deat sactesictesd 44 15 10 7 14 39 12 22 8 9 
DS  Gilenndtnadd 39 14 17 7 13 44 13 15 10 8 
Total ....427 112 122 74 75 418 123 135 65 69 

234 149 258 134 

Per cent .. 53 29 18 52 32 16 
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l Cushion Heel and Arch | 


Converse PROFESSIONAL 


For basketball teams requiring a first-clas: 
shoe at a medium price—outstanding value 
—14 ox. doubled duck grey upper; dark 
grey foxing and trim; black toe str'p; 
brown sole; saddle strap; Converse ankls 
guard; cushion heel and arch support; lan- 
inated buffed sole, steam pressure cured; 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


Converse LUCKY BOY 


A favorite for basketball and general ‘ gym’' 
use—heavy doubled duck upper, brown or 
white; mahogany trim and foxing, grey toe 
strip on brown; black trim and 
foxing and grey toe strip on 
white; contrasting bright color 
trim on both; plain toe cap; 
Converse ankle guard; high peb 
bled toe strip; wide eyelet stay; 
Kaneva insole; swastika moldei 
outsole in black; men’s, boys’, 
youths’ sizes. 







WOMENS “ALL-STAR”, 
new this year, 
is already famous 





as 
Eight Ply Toe Construction (7 ~ 


This coach’s teams are always “up there” in the race for 
the bunting. Why? One big reason is hard work ahead of 
the season. He writes: “Before the playing season opened 
I had the regulars try six different makes of shoes. The 
Converse ‘ALL-STAR’ was the only one that was satisfac- 
tory in all details.” 


His experience is an old story in basketball. For over ten 
years Converse has been building into the “ALL-STAR” the 
extra traction, extra comfort, extra wear and extra safe- 
guards to foot condition which make th» winning margin 
in basketball teams. The improved “ALL-STAR” is the 
favorite of champions in every class because of these 
outstanding features: ( 


Corrugated pivot button—peg-top upper—built-in cushion 
heel and arch—orthopedic shank—“Korxole” insole— 
smooth toe lining—eight-ply toe reinforcement. 


Telephone the Converse merchant near you to demonstrate 
the “ALL-STAR.” Try out a pair yourself. A single quar- 


ter will show you the difference! 


Converse Rubber Company, Dept. AJ9, Malden, Mass.—101 
Duane St., New York City—3932 So. Lincoln St., Chicago 
—646 Stinson Blvd., Minneapolis. 


Converse “ALL-STAR” 


the choice of CHAMPION coaches and players 
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To the Player, 
‘ | Enable him to de- 
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That's why 


DAVIS 
GOAL LINE MARKERS 


are used by leading Colleges 
and Universities 


Price to Schools $10.00 


(set of four) 


Your nearest Jobber 
or 


Practical Drawing Co. 
Dallas Chicago 
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TABLE II 
Before Scrimmage After Scrimmage 
Made Long Short Left Right Made Long Short Left Right 
Av. First 
4 days ........ 166 58 51 35 50 159 63 60 36 42 
Total ...... 109 85 123 78 
Per cent ........ 46 30 23 44 34 22 
Av. Last 
4 days ........ 212 41 59 29 19 209 38 72 22 19 
Total ...... 100 48 110 41 
Per cent ........ 60 28 13 58 36 11 




















Back on the Job 


And a Thousand 
, Things to Do! 


One matter that calls for 
prompt attention is 


TICKETS 


and COUPON BOOKS 


Let ARCUS take that load 
off your shoulders. Send us 
a memo of all your needs, 
with samples of last year's 
tickets. Our quotations will 
please you. Our producing 
capacity is equal to all de- 
mands. Our Service is 


prompt. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashiand Ave. 
Chicago 








but that practically all of this increase 
was due to a correction of direction 
errors and none of it due to a correc- 
tion of distance errors. At the begin- 
ning of the period in which records 
were taken the men made distance 
errors (too long or too short) in 
30 per cent of the cases. At the 
end of the period they were still mak- 
ing about the same number of errors; 
viz., 28 per cent. In the meantime the 
percentage of direction errors had 
decreased from 23 per cent to 13 per 
cent. In other words, the men had 
gained in skill by correcting direction 
errors but had gained no skill at all 
through the elimination of distance 
errors. The actual increase in skill, 
as the table shows, was 14 per cent. 

The same facts hold true of the 
trials after scrimmage. The first four 
days of after-scrimmage practice 
show that 44 per cent of the shots 
were successful. The last four days 
of after-scrimmage practice show that 


| 58 per cent of the attempts were suc- 


cessful, a net gain of 14 per cent. 
But almost all of this gain was made 
by the correction of direction errors 
which dropped from 22 per cent to 11 
per cent while the distance errors in 
this case slightly increased. 

These results are worthy of serious 
consideration because they concern 
methods of practice in basketball 
shooting and the instructions which 
coaches give their men during such 
practice. They concern, also, a fun- 
damental difference in the ease with 
which judgments of direction and 
judgments of distance may be made. 
The latter appear to be much more 
difficult to learn. There is also the 
fact that no deliberate attempt is 
made to correct errors in this most 
difficult type of judgment. The coach 
tells his men to keep their eyes on 
the near edge of the basket; but 
throwing too far or too near is not 
a matter of vision. It is a matter of 
muscular skill. The eye can make 
judgments of direction with a high 
degree of skill but it is exceedingly 
difficult to make accurate judgments 
of distance. To look at the near 
edge of the basket means practically 
nothing, then, so far as concerns an 


accurate estimation of distance, espe-. 


cially when the object fixated stands 
out in space away from any other ob- 
ject that might help one in making 


judgments of distance. The thing 
that must be corrected, apparently, 
is the muscular judgment, the force 
with which the ball is thrown. Our 
results seem to suggest that this is 
the skill which is not practiced. 

Such a conclusion raises another 
question: viz., what should a coach 
do about this difficulty? How should 
he proceed in order to help his men 
gain skill in judgments of distance? 
How can distance errors be eliminated 
along with direction errors? This 
question, obviously enough, can be 
answered only by experiment and the 
experiment has not been made. We 
have, however, one suggestion. Since 
it is a muscular rather than a visual 
error that must be corrected, the 
coach might ask his men to spend a 
little time in practice while blind- 
folded. This would help the men to 
attend to that which must be attended 
to if distance errors are to be cor- 
rected; viz., the muscular “feel” of 
the correct as opposed to the incor- 
rect shot. Experiment ought to show 
whether this muscular “feel” can be 
developed and made habitual. If so, 
it would be relatively easy to gain 
skill in throwing not only by decreas- 
ing direction errors but distance 
errors as well. 


There is one other fact brought out 
by the experiments reported above. 
At first sight it looks as though two 
hours of heavy work did not decrease 
the skill of the men in hitting the 
basket. Closer inspection of the re- 
sults shows, however, that after prac- 
tice the men actually increased in dis- 
tance errors over the expected. That 
is, the proportionate number of short 
shots increased while the number of 
long shots decreased. Before scrim- 
mage, 41 of the distance errors were 
too long and 56 were too short, 
whereas after scrimmage only 38 
were too long while 72 were short. 
The differences by per cent are prob- 
ably easier to state. Before scrim- 
mage 42% of the distance errors were 
too long, whereas after scrimmage 
only 34% were too long. 

This result is in line with ordinary 
expectation; viz., that more difficult 
and complicated skills, or skills that 


, have had the least amount of practice 


are the first to disintegrate because 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Don’t blame your Luck 





When an injury forces your best halfback off the field in a 
big game—don’t blame your luck! Maybe his equipment was 
wrong and didn’t give him adequate protection. 


Football is a grinding old game and it just doesn’t pay to 
take chances on sending your men in there without the proper 
protection. 


D & M Football equipment, from helmets to cleats, is de-. 
signed for speed, but without sacrifice of protection. 


Although light in weight D & M helmets, shoulder pads, 
and football pants actually offer more protection to vulnerable 
points than much of the equipment on the market which is 
more cumbersome. 


With D & M equipment your players can “use all they’ve 
got” in speed and power. Their energies will be conserved and 
they will be fresh and fit, instead of fatigued, bruised and bat- 
tered, when the punch is needed to go over for the winning 
touchdown. 


See the new D&M football equip- 
ment at your nearest D&M dealers 
or write for our Football Equipment 

Catalog. Attractive prices to schools 
on team equipment. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 3 
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By WILLIAM J. SHEELEY 
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A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
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Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
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NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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The Kicking’Game 


By Josh Cody 


ICKING is probably the most 
kK vital factor in games between 

evenly-matched opponents. 
Such contests are decided by so- 
called breaks, most of which grow out 
of the kicking game. Short kicks, 
blocked kicks, and fumbled kicks 
cause a large percentage of the 
breaks. Vital as it is, kicking is fre- 
quently neglected both from the 
standpoint of developing kickers and 
of perfecting team play to handle the 
kicking game. 


The value of kicking depends upon 
the distance held after the return of 
the kick, not upon the distance 
kicked. The kicker should get proper 
height on his kicks so that he will 
not out-kick his ends. The kick 
should not be made down the middle 
of the field, but toward the sideline; 
this affords a better opportunity to 
get a roll past the receiver. In at- 
tempting to catch such a kick, the re- 
ceiver will likely be running hard to- 
ward the sideline. If two men are 
back to handle the kick, the second 
player cannot get ahead of the re- 
ceiver when the kick is to the sideline. 
When kicking from near his own goal 
line, the punter should kick toward the 
sideline to prevent opponents’ making 
a fair catch and following this with a 
free kick or a field goal. When near 
his own goal, if opponents bring a sec- 
ondary defense man up on the line to 
rush the kick—making it necessary 
for offensive ends to play on the line 
to protect the kicker instead of going 
down under the punt—the punter 
should kick as far down the field as 
possible; but he should be sure to get 
the ball out of bounds. The punt 
should always be used as a weapon to 
keep opponents in the most unfavor- 
able position. Kicking from near the 
sideline, particularly the right side- 
line, should be avoided as much as 
possible. A down should be sacrificed 
to gain position away from the side- 
line so that there will be less chance 
of the kick being crowded out of 
bounds with only a short gain. When 
forced to kick from the sideline, the 
kicker should face and kick toward a 
point about fifteen yards from that 
sideline. When kicking from near the 
middle of the field, the kick should 
be directed toward one of the corners; 
however, the punter should not try to 
place his kick too close to the corner 
lest the ball be kicked across the goal 
line for a touchback. 


One of the important questions in 


the kicking game is when to punt. A 
time-honored rule calls for a kick on 
first down inside the offensive teams’ 
twenty yard line, on second down in- 
side the thirty yard line, and on third 
down between the thirty yard line 
and midfield. Always, except when 
near the opponents’ goal, a team 
should kick on fourth down, no mat- 
ter how small a distance is left to gain 
first down. In general, the punt should 
be made in the offensive teams’ terri- 
tory when the opponents cannot set to 
rush it. When in kicking territory, a 
kick formation should be used fre- 
quently for runs and passes, thus 
keeping the opponents guessing. For- 
ward passes used here should be long 
ones, and the passer should be in- 
structed that he must pass the ball so 
that it cannot be intercepted by an 
opponent, if necessary, passing out of 
bounds to prevent an interception. 


There are three methods of gaining 
ground in football: running, passing, 
and kicking. In the summaries of 
games, yardage gained by running 
with the ball and by completed passes 
is carefully computed. The number 
of first downs made is always empha- 
sized. Supporters of a defeated team 
will attempt to show their superiority 
over the victors by a comparison of 
yardage gained by running or by 
passing. In most games of this kind, 
the deciding factor was yardage, 
gained by skillful use of the kicking 
game. The winning team had probably 
gained more ground by the kicking 
game than the losing team had gained 
by rushing. Spectators, players, and 
many times coaches themselves are 
not aware of the importance of yard- 
age gained by kicking. 

No team in America uses the kick- 
ing game as an offensive weapon more 
than does Vanderbilt. Incidentally, 
there is probably no finer coach of 
kickers in America than Vanderbilt’s 
Dan McGugin. He was not a punter 
during his playing days, but after 
taking up his coaching duties at Van- 
derbilt, he made a thorough study of 
kicking, developing himself into an 
exceptionally accurate placer of kicks 
as well as being able to get plenty of 
distance on his punts. Vanderbilt has 
won so many contests directly by use 
of the kicking game, and has been 
called “lucky” on so many occasions 
by coaches who have seen their teams 
lose after outrushing Vanderbilt two 
and three to one, that attention will 
be called to one of the greatest vic- 
tories ever won by a Vanderbilt team. 
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Used for 12 Years in 
Indiana Tournaments 


and now used in New BUTLER 
FIELD HOUSE where State 
Tournaments are regularly held. 
The illustration below shows the “Roll 
Away” type of suspension on Nurre 
banks used in Butler Field House where 
Indiana High School Tournaments are 
staged. 
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Norre Plate Glass Banks are 
i Hy used in the tournaments of Indiana. Two 
hy’ Hy sets have just been installed in the Har- 
WN Ni mon Stadium in Chicago. Nurre Banks 
WAX are used in hundreds of leading schools 
and institutions. Standardization on 

Nurre Banks increases the fairness of the 

game and helps players develop speed and accuracy. Be- 
ing transparent, they increase the seating capacity of 
your gymnasium, for every seat is a good one. Nurre 
Banks are sturdily constructed, practically ever lasting. 
The surface is absolutely smooth, hard and cannot wear, 
rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from the ball, 
rattle or vibrate as wood or metal banks often do. No 
danger of breakage... the Nurre steel frame protects it. 
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Nurre installations cost very little more than 
inferior banks. Our Service Department will gladly de- 
sign the proper type of suspension for your Gym. Write 
today for specification blank and prices. 


Increase the Fairness of the Game and 
INCREASE GATE RECEIPTS TOO! 


The NURRE COMPANTES 
BLOOMINGTON =~ = INDIANA 
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Minor Injuries 
Still the Bugbear 
of Athletics 


With the speeding up of play in every 
sport, the so-called “minor” injuries 
usually slow up a team more than a 
major injury which would retire a 
player completely. 


YOU CAN AVOID a lot of trouble if you use the infor- 
mation in our Ace Athletic Manual. It contains many sug- 
gestions for prevention of injuries. The coupon will bring 
you a free copy. 





Our Ace Bandages Department will gladly give personal advice and 
council in solving your difficult bandaging problems. 
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This game was won directly by superi- 
ority in kicking. The game referred 
to is the Minnesota-Vanderbilt con- 
test of 1924 which Vanderbilt won 16 
to 0. The game opened with Vander- 
bilt facing a strong wind. ‘There was 
no chance to get any great distance 
on kicks facing this wind. The first 
punt attempted by Minnesota was 
rushed and was good for only about 
fifteen yards. Their second kick was 
returned for thirty yards, placing 
Vanderbilt on Minnesota’s twenty- 
four yard line. From this point, the 
ball was rushed over for a touchdown. 
This practically ended Vanderbilt’s 
offensive play for the first half, as 
Minnesota had possession of the ball 
practically all of the time. In the third 
quarter, two long kicks made the 
game safe for Vanderbilt. To start 
the second half, Minnesota kicked over 
the goal line for a touchback. Putting 
the ball in play on his own twenty 
yard line, Ryan, kicker for Vander- 
bilt, punted on first down. He got off 
a long punt over the Minnesota safety 
man’s head. The ball was downed on 
Minnesota’s one yard line about a 
yard from the sideline. Minnesota 
punted on first down and the play 
ended with the ball in Vanderbilt’s 
possession on Minnesota’s twenty-five 
yard line. Unable to gain ground, 
Vanderbilt made a drop-kick. Starting 
on her own twenty yard line, Vander- 
bilt had scored three points without 
gaining a yard running with the ball. 
A few minutes later, Ryan kicked 
from his twenty-five yard line, and 
this time the ball was downed on 
Minnesota’s one-foot line just in front 
of the goal post. Forced to kick from 
behind the goal, Minnesota did well to 
get the ball out to her twenty-five 
yard line, giving Vanderbilt another 
gain of fifty yards. From this point, 
Vanderbilt scored another touchdown 
by use of a pass. Two kicks had 
gained for Vanderbilt more than a 
hundred yards. This was more yard- 
age than she could have rushed the 
ball in two full games against a team 
as powerful as Minnesota, and more 
than she could ever have gained on 
sustained drives. Better than the 
yardage gained, three points were 
scored by a kick and position was 
gained for a touchdown. 

This game, of course, was unusual 
in the amount of yardage gained on 
exchanges of kicks. But there are 
ground-gaining possibilities where the 
yardage gained on each exchange of 
punts is much smaller. Suppose that 
a team can gain four yards on each 
exchange of punts. Let us suppose 
further that this team receives the 
kick-off to start the game and returns 
the ball to its thirty yard line; prac- 
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HIT 
THE LINE 
HARD 


Your men will go smashing, crashing through 
all opposition, if they have that feeling of 
security and safety which comes only when 
they know they are fully protected by the 
equipment they wear. 


Built to minimize the effects of the most 
severe knocks — jolts — shocks and falls, 





All Styles in 


Jersies 





ee Rawlings Equipment affords the player maxi- 


mum protection and also lightness which is 
essential for fast play. 


A player thus equipped will play better, he 
has more confidence—no play is too rough 
for him, he just smashes and crashes through. 






Shoulder Pad 


Have you purchased your equipment for the 
coming season? If not—see the Rawlings 
dealer at once. He will be pleased to show 
exp, YOu the Rawlings line. We are in a position 


Shun, to take care of all immediate orders. 
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Something New in Athletic Training 
Athletic Coaches and Trainers 


your attention is called to a new and clinically tested disinfecting and 
healing medicant, namely 


[ Lin-ox-ol } 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. as Black Liniment 








A stable and permanent solution which disinfects and heals 
without any discomforting irritations of any hind. An unsurpassed 
massaging medium that penetrates and heals deep seated, inflamed, 
or injured tissues. 

A PROVEN REMEDY for injured muscles and tendons, skin 
and tissue infections and abrasions, athletic foot, and similar ail- 
ments associated with athletic training and sports. 


LET LIN-OX-OL SOLVE YOUR TRAINING PROBLEMS 


8 fluid oz. bottle 90 cents, 1 doz. $10.00 
SPECIAL INITIAL OFFER 18 bottles for $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Terms thirty days. 


Northwest Laboratories, F argo, No. Dak. 
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Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


A Clean-Cut Modern Grandstand 


Record crowds — Comfortably seated — mean a healthy increase in financial 
support. — PDM All-Steel Grandstands are safe, modern and comfortable. Built 
in standard sections, they can be added to or double-decked as required. Up- 
keep is low — an occasional painting — and our deferred payment plan allows a 
PDM Grandstand to earn its own cost. Ask for Grandstand Folder No. 47. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


49 Neville Island 653 Hudson Term’! Bldg. 951 Tuttle St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York City Des Moines, Ia. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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tically all kick-offs are now returned 
at least to this point. This team, with 
the kicking advantage, punts on first 
down. There are five exchanges of 
punts. The team with the four-yard 
kicking advantage has gained twenty 
yards—better still, it has gained posi- 
tion to use any play in its repertoire. 
To maintain this advantage, a team 
would need a defense strong enough 
to nullify its opponents’ attack and to 
force its opponents to use a kicking 
game. 

Defensive play does not tire a team 
so quickly as offensive play, and by 
combining a superior kicking game 
with a strong defense, a team can con- 
serve its energy until it is in a posi- 
tion to score. This advantage would 
be maintained without having the ad- 
ditional advantage of any short kicks, 
blocked kicks or fumbled kicks. The 
team which emphasizes the kicking 
game is more efficient, and the above- 
mentioned breaks usually go in its 
favor, in many cases being forced 
upon its opponents. 

The essentials of a successful kick- 
ing game are: first a good kicker, who 
must have adequate protection to get 
his kicks off without being hurried. 
Second, there must be ends who are 
capable of eluding their opponents 
who attempt to block them as they go 
down under punts, so that they will 
be in position to tackle the punt re- 
ceiver just as soon as he catches the 
ball. Defensively, a team must rush 
the opponent’s kicker, must have ef- 
fective blocking of ends and linemen 
going down the field under punts, and 
above all, must have a skillful and 
sure catcher of punts. By rushing him 
constantly, the average of a good 
kicker can be cut down even though 
no punts are actually blocked. 


The attention of readers is directed 
to two very fine articles on kicking 
which appeared in the February issue 
of the JOURNAL: one on place kicking 
by Albert Kreuz of Pennsylvania, the 
other on punting by Harry Kipke of 
Michigan. 

The kick-off is one phase of the 
kicking game which in the past was 
more or less taken for granted. Most 
teams looked upon the kick-off as a 
play necessary to start the game, giv- 
ing little or no thought to its possibili- 
ties. At present, teams are recogniz- 
ing that in receiving the kick-off they 
have a splendid opportunity to gain 
ground. Already, the receiver of a 
kick-off is in a broken field, and with 
a few definite blocking assignments a 
great play may be worked. Teams are 
becoming very efficient in returning 
kicks. In kicking to a team which 
has two or more brilliant open field 
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runners, a team faces a real hazard. 
If the opponents have only one dan- 
gerous back, the ball should be kicked 
so that he cannot catch the kick-off. 
But where there are two or more dan- 
gerous backs, they may be placed so 
that if there is a long kick one of 
them will be in position to catch it. 
When facing such a team, it is well 
for the kicking team to use a special 
plan in kicking off, so that the re- 
ceiver will not be able to get too much 
of a start on the men coming down 
the field under the kick-off. Last fall, 
the Clemson team used the following 
method of kicking off to a team with 
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brilliant open field runners on it. The 
ball was kicked from a point about 
ten yards from the right sideline, 
diagonally across the field toward the 
intersection of the twenty yard line 
and the left sideline. The fastest 
men on the team were placed near the 
left sideline. The kick-off was, of 
course, made as high as possible. A 
fast man in this position, with a much 
shorter distance to cover than the 
length of the kick-off, will be able to 
tackle the receiver before he can catch 
the ball and get a start. It is much 
more difficult for the receiving team 
to mass its blockers in front of the 
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receivers when a kick is made in this 
manner; if the receiver fumbles the 
ball, the kicking team has an excel- 
lent chance to recover the ball. 

In order to develop an efficient kick- 
ing game, it is necessary that mem- 
bers of the team be made to realize 
the importance of the punt as an of- 
fensive weapon. The mental attitude 
of the players can go far toward de- 
veloping this phase of the game. In 
other words, the players must be 
taught that, in modern football, the 
punt is no longer a defensive effort, 
but that it may be one of the strong- 
est of offensive plays. 


Evolution of Quarterback Play 


HE STYLES in quarterbacks 
are changing the last few years. 
Ten years ago the general run 
of quarterbacks were all little fellows. 
At that time, too, practically all the 
quarters were placed right behind the 
center, and there was a decided advan- 
tage in having a little fellow there 
who could hide nicely behind the line- 
men and add more deception to the 
plays. But with the loose formations 
coming into general use and with the 
increase in popularity of the direct 
pass this advantage is lost. The hud- 
dle, which gives any player on the 
team the same opportunity to call the 
signals, has also been hard on the lit- 
tle fellow who used to operate from 
a commanding position behind the 
center. 

In most of our present-day forma- 
tions all the backs have practically the 
same duties, and what we call these 
men doesn’t mean much. As the styles 
in quarterbacks are changing, so, too, 
are the styles in quarterback strategy. 
Our offenses are yearly becoming 
more complex and the numbers of new 
defenses and their elastic qualities 
make the path of the signal caller 
more rocky. 

I remember in my “quarterbacking” 
days at Notre Dame we didn’t have 
anything very complicated or complex 
to handle in the way of an offense but 
at that time we were at least even 
with the field. One of the biggest sur- 
prises of my life was in being ac- 
claimed down there as a smart quar- 
terback. I had never shown any par- 
ticular intelligence before (or since 
for that matter) so I often wondered 
how I had gotten that way. I expected 
each game that the truth would out. 
But I finished my career without 
being found out. 

Since then I have tried to analyze 
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what it is that makes up what is 
known as a smart field general. First, 
I don’t believe there ever was a great 
quarterback on a weak or mediocre 
team. I mean by that that the team 
makes the quarterback and the quar- 
ter does not make the team. No tactics 
are good that do not succeed a large 
part of the time, and without at least 
an even balance in man power and 
football skill no quarterback is going 
to call them right for continued and 
sustained periods of time. Many an 
otherwise great quarterback was born 
to operate unheralded and unsung on 
a struggling, mediocre football team. 

I believe also that a good field gen- 
eral should be a player of supreme 
confidence, one who in his own mind 
never falters or has at any stage of a 
closely contested game the idea that 
his team will not eventually triumph. 
In other words, he should have plenty 
of confidence in his own team and the 
inborn courage of a great fighter who 
will never admit defeat. He must be 
cool and steady, for he sets the pace 
and tempo for the team. Nothing is 
so destructive to the breaking up of a 
smooth, well-oiled machine as a jumpy 
nervous excitable leader. Timing and 
judgment are as necessary in running 
off plays as they are in the execution 
of these same plays. It is also helpful 
and of considerable importance to 
have a good voice. The signals are 
commands and should be given as such 
in a clear and sure manner. Signals 
called in a faltering, mumbling way 
are not convincing and not likely to 
keep up the morale of any team. Lack 
of confidence easily detected in signal 
calling is especially contagious and 
demoralizing. 

A quarter must be keen and observ- 
ant and ever on the alert, looking for 
a chance to use position plays or plays 


that will take advantage of any weak- 
ness shown by the defense, whether it 
be an opening, left momentarily by a 
defensive unit out of position or a 
player incapacitated by injury. Taking 
advantage of an injured player may 
not be considered good cricket by 
some, but my notion is that each team 
is out to win and if a player is left on 
the field by the opposing coach or 
trainer and his replacement is left 
sitting on the bench that is notice to 
us that he is fit to play. It would be a 
poor fighter, who, when he has his 
opponent groggy, stepped back that 
his opponent might recover before 
carrying on. 

Last year in our game against Ore- 
gon State, with the score tied in a 
closely fought game, we were driving 
in for what looked like a touchdown. 
When we had gotten in to about the 
six-yard line, the Oregon State right 
end was seized with what looked like 
cramps. He fell to the ground and 
was writhing around in apparent 
agony for almost his entire time-out 
period. When his time was up, sev- 
eral of his teammates lifted him to his 
feet and had to assist him to his de- 
fensive position at right end. I men- 
tally chalked up the score that would, 
I thought, have cinched things for us 
when to my complete amazement our 
field general called an end run around 
the opposite end and we were stopped 
short of the goal. Later in the game 
this same end intercepted a lateral 
pass of ours and converted it into the 
winning touchdown, breaking a string 
of victories that had run on for almost 
three years. The next day a letter 
appeared in the Detroit News speak- 
ing in a highly complimentary man- 
ner of the wonderful sportsmanship 
shown by our quarterback in not tak- 
ing advantage of an injured opponent 
when it meant so much to us. It may 
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have pleased a great many people, but 
I’m frank to admit it didn’t please me 
and according to my code was a viola- 
tion of the principles of good gen- 
eralship. 

Furthermore the quarterback should 
be a player with a retentive memory 
and a knowledge of the capabilities of 
his own players. His memory, plus 
the statistics being compiled for him 
on the bench should give him a fairly 
accurate gauge, as the game goes on, 
as to the effectiveness of the defensive 
units against his offensive strength so 
that he is able in the later stages to 
put his strength against their weakest 
spots. When a team is not a front 
runner but is of the type that starts 
slowly, gathering momentum as the 
game goes on, and comes crashing 
through to victory in the latter part 
of the contest, there nine times out of 
ten will be found a smart field general. 

The quarterback’s memory must 
also serve him in checking up on the 
effectiveness of his plays in that par- 
ticular contest so that he can gradu- 
ally eliminate those not working well, 
and finish strong with the plays that 
are producing. 

In knowing the eccentricities of his 
own players, the coach and the quar- 
ters should have many a frank, open 
discussion as to their capabilities. 
Some backs like to run in the mud; 
others do best on a dry turf; another 
will feature on a particular play, an- 
other goes best near the goal line, this 
one is likely to break into the open 
around the middle of the field, that one 
is prone to fumble in tough spots, one 
goes best when ahead—another when 
behind, one back will go better when 
tired, the other is no good when tired, 
and so on. These peculiarities of indi- 
viduals are all studied and experi- 
mented upon by a good leader. 

In addition, the quarterback must 
be a player with good common sense 
or judgment. It is with a bit of 
temerity that I approach this subject. 
When good coaches disagree on what 
good football judgment is and when 
strong men break down and cry over 
some act of strategy that is lauded by 
others, it would be a miracle if our 
quarterbacks satisfied everybody. I 
have had coaches say to me in a long 
suffering manner, “He started throw- 
ing passes on the first down.” “Can 
you imagine, he tried a reverse play 
on the goal line,” “He waited for 
fourth down to punt,” “He threw one 
from behind his goal line,” and so on. 
Not caring to be taken for an imbecile, 
I usually agree in a rather weak way 
but in reality all these indications of 
insanity and many others much worse 
are on occasions considered good strat- 
egy in our scheme of things. 
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It’s hard enough to develop a 
good kicker without having to 
contend with a temperamental 
ball. A ball that’s prone to de- 
velop dead spots steals distance 
from punts. A ball that possesses 
a soft spot or bulge robs accuracy. 

That’s why the Spalding Official 
Intercollegiate Football is used by 
college and university teams to 
the virtual exclusion of all other 
footballs. 

This ball remains free from 
every ailment a football can pos- 
sibly fall: heir to. It'll punt as far 
as any ball on earth. Because of 
the Spalding patented balanced 
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bladder it'll travel just as accu- 
rately as it’s kicked. It'll pass 
like a bullet. 

Certainly the Spalding Official 
Intercollegiate Football isn’t the 
only good football made. But no 
other ball has proved itself so 
thoroughly. And when you play 
this ball, you play safe. 

That goes for every item of foot- 
ball equipment that Spalding 
makes. Write for our catalogue de- 
scribing the complete football 
line. You'll find in its pages foot- 
ball equipment to meet the re- 
quirements of every athletic 


budget. 
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At one time in my coaching career, 
thinking I was missing something, I 
dug up all the information I could on 
strategy charts, graphs, etc., and after 
absorbing all I could of this interest- 
ing lore I subjected all my quarter- 
backs to it, with the result that never 
have I had less effective results. 
Finally I threw all this scientific data 
out of the window and our improve- 
ment was evident and immediate. I 
believe the chief value of all these 
strategy maps, graphs and charts is 
to give the coaches something impres- 
sive looking to put over in summer 
school. 

Our method is simplicity itself. We 
decide first of all whether, all things 
being equal, we or the other team is 


the stronger. Our offense is divided 
into three phases. Using the same 
group of plays we can stress either a 
rushing attack, a deceptive attack or a 
passing attack. If we think we are 
even or superior to our opponent we 
stress the rushing attack; if we feel 
they have more power we stress the 
deceptive pass attack. If then the de- 
fense is unusually strong and checks 
our running attacks consistently, we 
stress our passing attack. In using 
these various phases of attack the 
fundamental principle is that, when a 
strong or critical play is needed, a 
play of the type indicated by the head- 
ing is used. Any time we want to 
“open up” we don’t do so with a wild 
desperate fusillade of passes but we 
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just stress the passing attack in which 
passing plays predominate on the oc- 
casions that generally call for a strong 
play. 

All the instructions my quarter gets 
in regard to plays is what phase of 
attack we are to promote, and he is 
to fight the battle along those lines, 
until advised that another phase of 
our attack is to be stressed. 

That, plus a record kept from the 
bench of what the various plays are 
doing and a thorough knowledge of 
what not to do, puts him on his own 
out there, forces him to use his own 
judgment, develops his confidence, and 
usually results in having him turn in 
a well-handled game. 


National Collegiate Association 
Championships 


HE administration of college ath- 

letics has progressed to such 
a point that today an organization 
composed of the leading colleges and 
universities in the country is spon- 
soring and promoting national col- 
lege championship meets in track, 
swimming and wrestling. 

Until the N. C. A. A. Track and 
Field Meet was started some ten years 
ago, no attempt had been made to 
conduct national college champion- 
ships in track, although formerly 
some of the sectional and conference 
organizations conducted open meets 
for college athletes and invited col- 
leges of the country quite generally 
to participate in these meets. How- 
ever, such meets were not adminis- 
tered by a national collegiate organi- 
zation and so in that sense at least 
they were not national collegiate 
championships. 

In the earlier days of athletics in 
this country, before school and col- 
lege athletics had grown to their pres- 
ent state of importance, professional 
teams of various sorts were supported 
by individual cities, towns and com- 
munities. In those days the A. A. U. 
successfully conducted national cham- 
pionships in track, swimming and 
wrestling. In later years, however, 
the men who competed in these 


A. A. U. meets were for the most part 
college undergraduates; and so, in 
keeping with the trend of the times, 
the colleges have assumed the respon- 
sibility of providing adequate com- 
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petition for their athletes in the vari- 
ous sports. 

In the 1930 Track and Field Meet, 
there were eighty colleges represented 
by 257 competitors. Sixty-six coaches 
were present at the meet. The re- 
ceipts of the meet were sufficient to 
enable the committee to pay 90 per 
cent of the railroad fares of the com- 
peting athletes and the railroad fares 
of the coaches as well, when such 
coaches had at least three athletes 
competing in the meet. Athletes from 
fory-three of the colleges entered won 
points. The University of Southern 
California, represented by a splendid 
team, won the National Collegiate 
Championship for the year. Follow- 
ing are the results of the meet: 


TRACK EVENTS 


100 yard dash—(1) F. Wykoff, So. 
Calif.; (2) G. S. Simpson, Ohio State; 
(3) E. Toppino, Loyola of La.; (4) 
E. Tolan, Mich.; (5) C. A. Bracey, 
Rice Institute; (6) C. Leland, Texas 
Christian. Time—9.4 sec. World’s 
record without starting blocks. 

220 yard dash—(1) G. S. Simpson, 
Ohio State; (2) C. Leland, Texas 
Christian; (3) E. Tolan, Mich.; (4) 
C. M. Farmer, No. Carolina; (5) A. 
East, Chicago; (6) N. Root, Chicago. 
Time—20.7 sec. New N. C. A. A. 
record. 

440 yard run—(1) R. F. Bowen, 
Pittsburgh; (2) V. Williams, So. 
Calif.; (3) R. Walter, Northwestern; 
(4) A. S. Wilson, Notre Dame; (5) 


T. Hartley, Washington; (6) N. Long, 
Utah. Time—48 sec. 

880 yard run—(1) O. J. Martin, 
Purdue; (2) D. Letts, Chicago; (3) 
B. Little, Notre Dame; (4) R. Wolf, 
Northwestern; (5) W. McGeagh, So. 
Calif.; (6) R. Swartz, Missouri. Time 
—1:54.1. New N. C. A. A. record. 

One mile run—(1) J. Sivak, But- 
ler; (2) R. Kiser, Washington; (3) 
S. Makeever, Illinois; (4) R. Swartz, 
Western St. Teachers; (5) L. Eck- 
wall, Carleton; (6) R. Hill, Oregon. 
Time—4:19.3. 

Two mile run—(1) H. Manning, 
Wichita; (2) H. A. Brocksmith, Indi- 
ana; (3) W. E. Clapham, Indiana; 
(4) R. Putnam, Iowa State; (5) C. 
E. Meisinger, Penn State; (6) G. 
Dawson, Okla. Time—9:18.1. New 
N. C. A. A. Record. 

120 yard high hurdles—(1) S. An- 
derson, Washington; (2) L. Sentman, 
Illinois; (3) J. Hatfield, Indiana; (4) 
W. Lamson, Nebraska; (5) J. Morris, 
Southwestern La. Inst.; (6) R. Rocka- 
way, Ohio State. Time—14.4 sec. Ties 
world’s record. 

220 yard low hurdles—(1) L. Sent- 
man, Illinois; (2) R. Rockaway, Ohio 
State; (3) S. Anderson, Washington; 
(4) O. R. Welch, Missouri; (5) E. 
Payne, So. Calif.; (6) J. Cave, IIli- 
nois. Time—23.2:sec. Ties N. C. 
A. A. record. 

One mile district relay—(1) North 
Central District—Seymour, Michigan; 
Wilson, Notre Dame; Henke, Wiscon- 
sin; Lewis, College of City of Detroit; 
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semester to the end of another, free from 
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(2) Rocky Mountain; (3) Southwest- 
ern. Time—3:19.9. 


FIELD EVENTS 


Pole vault—(1) T. Warne, North- 
western; (2) Tie—13 ft., L. Lansrud, 
Drake; W. Hubbard, So. Calif; P. 
Miller, Washington Univ., St. Louis; 
R. Robinson, Oregon; (6) Tie—12 ft. 
6 in., P. Chlentzos, So. Calif.; J. 
Pottle, Michigan; H. F. Canby, Iowa; 
V. McDermont, Illinois; W. Living- 
ston, So. Calif.; P. Frederick, Miss. 
A & M; R. Johnston, Notre Dame. 
Height of winner, 13 ft. 9% in. New 
N. C. A. A. record. 


High jump—(1) J. Stewart, So. 
Calif.; (2) Tie—6 ft. 2 in., M. Ehr- 
lich, Kans. St.; Dows, Miss. A & M; 
M. Strong, Southwestern St. Teach- 
ers; T. Miller, Illinois; R. Felbinger, 
Ohio State; P. Shelby, Oklahoma; T. 
Shaw, Wisconsin; C. Brady, Louis- 
ville; D. Jones, Ball State Teachers; 
R. VanOsdel, So. Calif. Height of 
winner, 6 ft. 334 in. 


Broad jump—(1) E. L. Gordon, 
Iowa; (2) 24 ft. 6% in., E. B. Hamm, 
Georgia Tech.; (3) 24 ft. 2% in., R. 
Barber, So. Calif.; (4) 24 ft. 134 in., 
D. Hamilton, Colorado; (5) 23 ft. 
10% in., D. Graydon, Georgia Tech.; 
(6) 23 ft. 2 in., C. Tomson, Nebraska. 
Distance of winner 25 ft. 


Shot put—(1) H. Rothert, Stan- 
ford; (2) 50 ft. 4% in. E. C. W. 
Krenz, Stanford; (3) 49 ft. 2% in., 
H. Rhea, Nebraska; (4) 49 ft. 2 in., 
P. Jessup, Washington; (5) 48 ft. 
6% in., S. Behr, Wisconsin; (6) 47 
ft. 103% in., J. Bausch, Kansas. Dis- 
tance of winner, 51 ft. 1%, in. New 
N. C. A. A. record. 


Discus throw — (1) P. Jessup, 
Washington; (2) 158 ft. 65% in., E. C. 
W. Krenz, Stanford; (3) 151 ft. 10 
in., E. Moeller, Oregon; (4) 150 ft. 
4%, in., R. Hall, So. Calif.; (5) 150 ft. 
1% in., H. P. Rothert, Stanford; (6) 
149 ft. 11%4 in., M. Thornhill, Kansas. 
Distance of winner, 160 ft. 93 in. 
New N. C. A. A. record. 


Hammer throw—(1) H. Campbell, 
Michigan; (2) 139 ft. 2% in., J. M. 
Gilchrist, Iowa; (3) 138 ft. 7% in., A. 
Frisch, Wisconsin; (4) 128 ft. 7% in., 
W. J. Youngerman, Iowa; (5) 128 ft. 
4% in., J. O. Hart, Iowa; (6) 116 ft. 


6% in., O. Sell, Wisconsin. Distance 
of winner, 162 ft. 814 in. 
Javelin throw—(1) K. Churchill, 


California; (2) 201 ft. 10% in., L. 
Friedman, Geneva; (3) 201 ft. 5 in., 
J. Mortensen, So. Calif.; (4) 199 ft. 
11% in., L. D. Weldon, Iowa; (5) 194 
ft. 10 in., O. E. Nelson, Iowa; (6) 
189 ft. 10 in., M. Hammon, So. Metho- 
dist. Distance of winner, 204 ft. 2 in. 
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Seventh Annual Swim- 
ming Championships 
of the N. C. A. A. 


By F. W. Luehring 
Chairman, N. C. A. A. Rules Committee 


HE Seventh Annual N. C. A. A. 

Swimming Championships were 
held at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, March 30 and 
31, 1930, in the new sports building. 
The splendid new pool, the gift of 
an anonymous Harvard Alumnus, 
Aquaticus, which this building houses, 
is one of the finest in the land and is 
admirably suited for a championship 
meet, intramural activities or general 
swimming instruction. It may well 
serve as a model for other institutions 
contemplating new natatoriums. With 
this outstanding equipment and un- 
der the capable leadership of coaches 
Ulen and Muir, Harvard’s return to 
intercollegiate competition and a 
broad program of physical education 
in the water is most promising. 

The Seventh National Collegiate 
Championships were an outstanding 
success. The following institutions 
entered the meet: Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Fordham, Iowa, McGill, Michigan, 
Minnesota, M. I. T., New York Uni- 
versity, Northwestern, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Rutgers, Springfield, Stan- 
ford, Syracuse, Union. 

This list, comprising a distribution 
from coast to coast and including 
nearly every college or university with 
outstanding swimmers during the 
year, and the numerous record break- 
ing performances are indicative of the 
meritorious and national character of 
the meet. As in the past, the meet 
was held under the direction of mem- 
bers of the National Collegiate Swim- 
ming Rules Committee, who with the 
help of visiting coaches and other lo- 
cal representatives acted as officials 
in this connection. The Rules Com- 
mittee acknowledges gratefully the in- 
valuable leadership of R. L. Hoguet, 
Jr., of Harvard University, who acted 
as manager of the meet, an undertak- 
ing marked by weeks of work in han- 
dling the business affairs of prepara- 
tion; operation and winding up the 
equally arduous post-meet details are 
all highly noteworthy and establish a 
record that will challenge the best ef- 
fort of succeeding similar officials. In 
addition to this, the other officials of 
the Harvard Athletic Association were 
similarly helpful and hospitable. Bill 
Bingham, Harvard’s Athletic Direc- 
tor, placed the Harvard Varsity Club 
at the disposal of the Rules Commit- 
tee and visiting coaches for their re- 
spective and joint meeting, provided 
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a complimentary luncheon for these 
officials in the name of the Harvard 
Athletic Association, and in his ca- 
pacity as member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association presented the 
medals to point winners of the meet. 

In accordance with the action taken 
by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association at its 1928 meeting in 
New Orleans, invitations were again 
extended to colleges and universities 
of Mexico and Canada. McGill Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Canada, accepted 
the invitation by entering its brilliant 
220 yard free style sprinter, F. M. 
Bourne, who easily qualified for the 
finals, placing second to Al Schwartz 
of Northwestern, Big Ten Champion, 
but failing by a narrow margin to 
place in the finals of this event, the 
fastest 220 ever conducted in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Championships. The 
Committee hopes that McGill will be 
represented again in another year, 
along with other representatives from 
our other neighboring institutions to 
the north and south. 

As in other years, the meet was 
held on two successive days. An im- 
portant change, however, was made in 
the preliminaries, by placing the 
fancy diving contest in the afternoon 
of the first day. The six men who 
qualified gave an exhibition at the 
other preliminaries in the evening. 
This arrangement proved popular 
with the contestants, officials and spec- 
tators, and will probably be continued 
in future championships. 

Record breaking performances 
marked both the preliminaries and the 
finals. E. J. Moles, Jr., of Prince- 
ton, Intercollegiate and National Col- 
legiate Champion in the 200 yard 
breast stroke, began the record break- 
ing in the preliminaries with a new 
N. C. A. A. record of 2 minues 34 
seconds. In the 220 yard free style, 
Ray Ruddy of Columbia broke the 
N. C. A. A. record with a mark of 2 
minutes 17.6 seconds. 

In the finals on Saturday night 
Ruddy continued his record breaking, 
this time in the 440, with a world’s 
mark for a seventy-five foot pool of 
4 minutes 55.6 seconds. In the next 
event, the 150 yard back stroke, 
George Kojac of Rutgers broke his 
own world’s record established in the 
N. C. A. A. Championships at St. 
Louis a year ago, with a record of 
1 minute 38 seconds. Later in the eve- 
ning, Al Schwartz of Northwestern, 
Intercollegiate Conference Champion, 
broke the N. C. A. A. record in the 
220 yard free style established by Ray 
Ruddy in the preliminaries, with a 
time of 2 minutes 16.6 seconds. 
Schwartz’s feat, his final intercollegi- 
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The New Toro Park Junior Tractor 
on the Brush High School Grounds 


OR maintaining its campus grounds in perfect con- 

dition at low cost, the Brush High School of South 
Euclid, Cleveland, O., has found the Toro Junior Tractor 
a very fine outfit. For mowing, it can be used with the 
Toro 3-unit or 5-unit pull frame and does a neat job in 
fast time. Equipped with a Toro electrically-welded all 
steel dump box, it can be used for hauling and general all 
around work. It is sturdy and durable, light weight, 
extremely flexible, noiseless in operation, and, with its 
Ford Model A heavy duty motor, has surprising power. 


Many of America’s leading schools and colleges use Toro 
grass cutting equipment for maintaining campus grounds, 
athletic fields, golf courses, etc. Toro dependability has 
been proved by years of service. 


Write for complete Toro catalog. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Newton, Mass., Yonkers, N. Y., Syracuse, N. Y., Troy, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Des Moines, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas Toronto, Ont., Can., y Winnipeg, Man. 
Calgary, Alta., Can., Buenos Aires, S. A., Hamburg, Germany, H. R. Jahn, Export Distributor, N. Y. 
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Toro Manufacturing Co., 3042-3178 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service Stations at— New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Jacksonville, Fla., Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, Calif., 











——— LT Rie 
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Night Football 
Packs Them In! 





Night football draws bigger crowds, which mean more profits for the Ath- 
letic Fund. The technical side of the play is better seen and the game is 
less fatiguing to players. And best of all—night football pays its own 
way—in many instances proceeds from the first night game have paid for 
the entire cost of installing GIANT FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS. 
Marquette at Milwaukee, Creighton at Omaha, Haskell Institute, Law- 
rence, Kansas—these outstanding schools and many others played last year 
under GIANT PROJECTORS—chosen because of their superior featur-s. 


More than 90% of all night baseball is being played under GIANTS. 


Why are Giant Projectors the Choice 
for all Night Athletics? 


—Because they produce a soft, mellow glare-free flood of light, with a 
wide and even distribution. They are the only type of projectors to pro- 
vide these fundamental factors for the successful illumination of ath!etic 
fields. 

GIANT Engineers will gladly help plan lighting for your athletic field 
without obligation. Send a diagram of your field and write us for complete 
details. 


Giant Portable 
Bleachers. 


Send for literature 
on 





Giant Manufacturing Co. 


Division F-14 


Council Bluffs, lowa Trenton, New Jersey 
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ate effort, is especially noteworthy 
since it was his third for the evening, 
in each of which performances, the 
50, 100 and 220, he won a national 
title—the first time in the history of 
the N. C. A. A. Swimming Champion- 
ships that one competitor has won 
three of the seven annual Cham- 
pionships. 

The final record of the meet was 
made by the flashy Northwestern 
medley relay team, which negotiated 
this 300 yard distance in 3 minutes 
9.2 seconds. 

The 1930 meet was also featured by 
a new event, the 300 yard individual 
medley swim, in which the breast 
stroke, back stroke and crawl were re- 
quired, each for 100 yards in the or- 
der named. Kojac of Rutgers had 
little trouble winning this event with 
his great all-around ability. The Rules 
Committee had hoped that this event 
would prove popular with coaches and 
contestants. The small number of en- 
tries and the combined sentiment of 
coaches and Rules Committee led to 
the decision to drop this event from 
future annual championships. 

Another unusual event character- 
ized the 1930 Championships—a spe- 
cial diving competition by “Mickey 
Riley” Galitzen of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. This was the only 
stipulation made by the donor of the 
Harvard pool. The Rules Committee 
gladly granted this request and ex- 
pressed the hope that other Anony- 
mous Alumni may be stimulated to 
give similar excellent swimming 
equipment to other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The detailed final results of the 
meet are as follows: 

200 yard relay—Michigan (Walker, 
Walaitis, Hosmer, Smith) won; Rut- 
gers, second; Dartmouth, third; 
Northwestern, fourth. Time—1l min. 
0.2 sec. 

200 yard breast stroke—Moles, 
Princeton, won; Manych, Princeton, 
second; Howlett, Northwestern, third; 
Callahan, Columbia, fourth. Time—2 
min. 36.6 sec. 

50 yard free style — Schwartz, 
Northwestern, won; Walaitis, Michi- 
gan, second; Walker, Michigan third; 
Wilson, Northwestern, fourth. Time 
—24 sec. 

440 yard free style—Ruddy, Colum- 
bia, won; Clapp, Stanford, second; 
Ault, Michigan, third; Phillips, Rut- 
gers, fourth. Time—4 min. 55.6 sec. 
(New world’s record for 75 foot pool.) 

150 yard back stroke—Kojac, Rut- 
gers, won; Marsh, Minnesota, second; 
Hinch, Northwestern, third; Arnold, 
Brown, fourth. Time—1 min. 38 sec. 
(New world’s record.) 

100 yard free style—Schwartz, 
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Put Your 


Players 
IN THE RIGHT KIND OF 












Dr. Forrest C. Allen 


Ralph Jones 
Kansas University 


Lake Forest Academy 





Basket ball practice is not far off. Coaches already are planning 
their campaigns. No one more than they appreciate the advantages 
of a perfectly shod squad. In order to have shoes for every style 
of play and type of floor, Servus Rubber Company went to four 


famous coaches for advice on shoe design. Their knowledge of 





playing requirements and our knowledge of manufacturing have 
DESIGNED BY DR. FORREST C. ALLEN 


Narrow arch, narrow heel and resulted in a line of basket ball shoes equaled by no other. Put 
a heel cushion that makes un- 
ae ss Ne ec your boys in the right kind of shoes. Write for complete descrip- 


shoes. Has speed, style, com- 


fort. Approved by all athletic tions. Ask also for booklets on “Taping and Bandaging” and on 
directors who have seen it. 
“Basket Ball Injuries and Their Care.” 


Servus Rubber Company, Rock Island, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Canvas Rubber Soled and Waterproof Footwear 


ERVUS 


BASKET BALL 
SHOES 


SERVUS MAKES THE MOST COLORFUL SPORT SHOE LINE IN AMERICA 
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Northwestern, won; . Walker, Michi- 
gan, second; Hall, Brown, third; 
Smith, Michigan, fourth. Time—55 
sec. 
Fancy diving—Throndson, Stan- 
ford, won; score 109.20; Lobdell, 
Iowa, second, score 107.76; Grandy, 
Pennsylvania, third, score 87.48; 
Brooks, Princeton, fourth, score 
82.22; Nappa, Minnesota, fifth, score 
74.86; Fisher, Springfield, sixth, score 
69.32. (The five judges were as fol- 
lows: Robert J. H. Kiputh, Yale; J. 
H. Nils, West Point; Fred Caty, Los 
Angeles A. C.; Edward T. Kennedy, 
Columbia; and Arthur E. Eilers, 
Washington University.) 

150 yard medley swim—Kojac, Rut- 
gers, won; Harms, Fordham, second; 
Merriam, Pennsylvania, third; Booth, 
Stanford, fourth. Time—1 min. 40.6 
sec. 
220 yard free style—Schwartz, 
Northwestern, won; Clapp, Stanford, 
second; Ruddy, Columbia, third; Ault, 
Michigan, fourth. Time—2 min. 16.6 
sec. (Schwartz, Northwestern, broke 
the N. C. A. A. record as well as 
Ruddy’s record on Friday night.) 

Diving exhibition by Mickey Riley 
Galitzen, Los Angeles A. C. 

300 yard medley relay—Northwest- 
ern (Howlett, Wilson, Peterson, 
Hinch) won; Princeton, second; 
Michigan, third; Columbia, fourth. 
Time—3 min. 9.2 sec. (New N. C. 
A. A. record.) 


N. C. A. A. Wrestling 
Championships 


By R. G. Clapp 
Chairman, N. C. A. A. Wrestling Rules 
Committee 


HE Third Annual Wrestling 

Championships of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association were 
held at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, on March 28 and 29. 
Twenty-nine institutions were repre- 
sented by a total of seventy-nine ac- 
tual participants. The same number 
of teams participated as in the 1929 
meet but there was an increase of 
eighteen individual competitors over 
the figures of the previous year. The 
geographical distribution of the con- 
testants was much broader than in 
1929, as will be shown in the follow- 


ing tabulation: 1929 1930 
New England ......... none 8 
Eastern Intercollegiate 
EE Be Se ara 5 8 19 
i i ek Ss os 4 6 
Midwest and Southwest 49 46 
SE Ne 61 79 


The Wrestling Rules Committee 
recommended that the meet be con- 
ducted at Pennsylvania State College 

in the hope that we would secure par- 
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ticipation by all, or at least a large 
majority, of the members of the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling As- 
sociation, but we were disappointed, 
as Pennsylvania State College was the 
only member of this Association 
which participated. There seems to 
be a general feeling that members of 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association do not properly support 
the N.C.A.A. Track, Swimming, and 
Wrestling meets because of antago- 
nism and lack of interest in these 
meets. So far as Wrestling is con- 
cerned, this is not the case, as the 
Chairman of the N.C.A.A. Wrestling 
Rules Committee has received many 
very cordial letters from the Graduate 
Managers of these institutions ex- 
pressing keen interest in, and approv- 
al of, the meet, and expressing re- 
gret that the limited number of “cuts” 
from classes allowed the wrestling 
teams had been exhausted in the regu- 
lar dual meets and E.I.W.A. schedule, 
thereby making further absence 
impossible. 

The University of California ex- 
pected to enter a team in the meet, 
but at the last moment they were 
obliged to withdraw owing also to 
faculty objection to prolonged absence 
from classes. 

Participants in the 1930 meet as 
well as in the two previous meets were 
to a large extent Conference or 
Wrestling Association champions or 
runners-up. Nearly all of the matches 
were closely contested. The general 
management of the meet by the Penn 
State officials could not have been im- 
proved upon. The housing of all visit- 
ing contestants in a dormitory close to 
the gymnasium was a very pleasant 
and convenient arrangement. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, which 
has won the greatest total of points in 
both of the previous meets, won the 
team championship trophy. The second 
place team trophy went to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Big Ten cham- 
pions. The following table shows the 
points won by the various teams: 
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The individual winners in the eight 
weight classes were as follows: 

115 lb. Class—i1st, Sapora, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; 2nd, Axford, Mass. 
Institute of Technology; 3rd, Leach, 
University of Oklahoma. 

125 lb. Class—Il1st, Mantooth, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; 2nd, Morford, 
Cornell College; 3rd, Cline, Oklahoma 
A. & M. 

135 lb. Class—Ilst, Linn, Iowa State 
College; 2nd, Bauerle, Illinois; 3rd, 
Stevenson, Oklahoma A. & M. 

145 lb. Class—Il1st, Lewis, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; 2nd, Tomlinson, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M.; 3rd, Dyer, Chicago. 

155 lb. Class—Ilst, Kelley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; 2nd, Watkins, Okla- 
homa Central State Tch’s College; 3rd, 
Berry, University of Oklahoma. 

165 Ib. Class—l1st, VanBebber, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M.; 2nd, Church, Kansas; 
3rd, Solano, Harvard. 

175 lb. Class—1st, Caldwell, Okla- 
homa A. & M.; 2nd, Helgerson, Ohio 
State; 3rd, VonRobbins, Missouri. 

Heavyweight—Ist, McCready, Okla- 
homa A. & M.; 2nd, Burdick, Illinois; 
3rd, Errington, Kansas State. 

As in the two previous champion- 
ship meets the western teams won the 
large majority of the places, the west- 
ern teams winning every first place, 
seven of the eight second places, and 
the same number of third places. 

The referees of the meet were: J. 
G. Kallas, of Chicago; W. E. Lewis, 
of Belmont, Mass.; and Leon Bauman, 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Wrestling coaches’ representing 
thirty-three different institutions were 
present at the meet and participated in 
a number of conferences with the 
Wrestling Rules Committee and offi- 
cials. As a result of these confer- 
ences a number of recommendations 
for improvement of the wrestling 
rules for next year were made, all of 
which were approved by the Wrestling 
Rules Committee. Among the more 
important changes which will be found 
in next year’s Guide are: : 

(1) The weights for the two lower 





FINAL POINT 


Institutions 115 125 
I ccc cence 1 
Illinois 
Oklahoma 
Iowa State 
Michigan 
Kansas State 
peeee, amet, Of 1 eem........................- 3 
Rene. Gr © oe: c...........2-.-..<asbens 
Cornell College (Ia.)...................... 3 


— 
ia | 


OR eee vi 
Michigan State 
Missouri 
Northwestern 
_ § 4 " Sa 


STANDING 
185 145 155 165 175 Hvy Falls oe 
5 2 


1 3 5 7 
3 3 3 14 
5 1 12 
5 2 7 
5 1 6 
1 4 5 
2 5 
3 2 5 
1 4 
3 1 4 
3 1 4 
1 1 2 
1 1 2 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
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Georgia Tech stadium, floodlighted by G-E Novalux projectors 


Football Practice at 7 P.M. Sharp 





The following are some of the 
athletic fields where G-E floodlights 
are in regular use. 


Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala. 
Grant Field, Georgia Inst. of Tech. 
Ball’s Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Burlington High School and Junior College, 
Burlington, Iowa 
Schenectady High School, Schenectady,N. Y. 
Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Texas 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 
Tacoma Stadium, Tacoma, Wash. 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Junior Order American Mechanics Orphans 
Home, Tiffin, Ohio 


Rockford High School, Rockford, Ill. 
North Dakota Agric. Coll., Fargo, N. D. 
High School Field, Boone, lowa 


Mitchell, S. D. Wayne, Nebr. 

Ft. Scott, Kan. El Dorado, Kan. 
Benton, IIl. Carbondale, III. 
Elkville, Ill. Arkansas City, Kan. 
Herrin, IIl. Johnstown, N. Y. 











JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


CITIES 


SALES A 


ENGINEERING 


G sae humid, hot afternoons of late summer and early fall 
are a poor time for preliminary football practice. Far better 
results can be obtained in the cool of the evening. 


That’s one reason why so many football fields are being 
equipped with G-E floodlights. Another reason is the oppor- 
tunity for additional interclass and varsity games—the added 
thousands of spectators during the season—the big increase 
in gate receipts. And all without interfering with classroom 
work. 


General Electric engineers have made a big success of athletic- 
field lighting. The illumination is so perfect and so evenly 
distributed that every play—scrimmages, tackles, punts—can 
be made and seen as easily as by day. That is the experience 
of the coaches who use the fields here listed—all lighted by 
G-E floodlighting units. 


Complete information as to floodlighted football and all other 
outdoor sports is contained in our publication, GEA-1206, 
“LIGHT THAT STARTED SPORTS AT NIGHT.” Write or 
phone the nearest G-E office for a copy, or address the Light- 
ing Division, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


710-92 


SERVICE N PRINCIPAL 
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Shoes are long years of experi- 
mentation as well as the best 
efforts of our expert craftsmen 
and designers. They are made 
of the best selected leathers, 
rugged yet flexible. Coaches ot 
national reputation endorse 
them—and back their endorse- 
ment by ordering them for 
their teams! See that your team 
too has the best shoes obtain- 
able—Brooks’ Shoes. 





Swanson and Ritner Sts. 


258 Broadway, New York 


-BROOKS’ 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


The Coach will want his team 


outfitted with 
shoes built to stand the stress of the 
hardest game, comfortable as well as 


dependable. Back of Brooks’ Football 















Write for samples and name of 
nearest dealer. Your copy of 
our loose-leaf catalogue _ is 
ready. We shall be glad to 
send it upon request. 








BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1162 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 








Every Basketball Coach should get the particulars about the 
complete new line of Brooks’ Basketball Shoes, now ready. 

















DRY LIME MARKER 


Holds a half sack of slacked lime. 
in diameter. Lays down a good 2” 
under all conditions of wind or moisture. 
Perforated strip is 2/2” off the ground. 
Cannot clog. Lime is agitated with each 
Rims made of extra heavy 
Built very substantial. Price $15.00 














revolution. 
metal. 
at Herrin. 


IF IT DOESN’T DO A 
BETTER JOB 
DON’T KEEP IT 


Full particulars with a long list of 


HENNE-PALMER CO., 


users on request 


HERRIN, ILL. 


Is 24” 














HAVE YOU SEEN 


1930 THE FOOTBALL QUIZZER 


By WILLIAM J. SHEELEY 
Revised in Accordance with Recodified Rules 


EDITION 


SEE PAGE 54 


A. S. BARNES AND peg Seg Publishers 
67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


1930 
EDITION 
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classes were changed to 118 and 126 
Ibs. in place of the old weights of 115 
and 125 lbs. All of the remaining 
weights will remain the same as here- 
tofore, but hereafter net weight will 
be required in all dual meets as well as 
in championship meets with the single 
exception of a one pound weight al- 
lowance on the second day of cham- 
pionship meets. 

(2) The time that a contestant is 
required to hold his opponent’s shoul- 
ders to the mat to secure a fall was 
shortened from three to two seconds. 

(3) In all main matches where a 
fall does not occur, before the referee 
has consulted the time keepers, he will 
be required to indicate the contestant 
who, in his judgment, has won the 
match. The time keepers will then be 
consulted and if the contestant named 
by the referee has the necessary time 
advantage of one minute or more he 
will be designated the winner of the 
match; if not, overtime bouts will be 
required. 

The question of the advisability of 
formation of an intercollegiate 
wrestling coach’s association has been 
informally discussed for some time 
and at one of the conferences held in 
connection with the N.C.A.A. Wres- 
tling Meet such an association was 
formed. Mr. E. C. Gallagher, of Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. College, was elected 
President, and Mr. Hugo Otopalik, of 
Iowa State College, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. These officers, together with 
Mr. C. F. Foster, of Princeton, Mr. 
Clifford Keen, of Michigan, and Mr. 
William Sheridan, of Lehigh, consti- 
tute the Executive Committee for the 
year 1930-31. The aim of the Asso- 
ciation is the general advancement of 
intercollegiate wrestling. Meetings, 
with papers and discussions on timely 
topics of interest to all those con- 
cerned with intercollegiate wrestling, 
are planned in conjunction with the 
annual National Collegiate Wrestling 
Meet. 





Getting the Most Out of 
Equipment 


By Tucker P. Smith 
Ohio State University 


CALLING days gone by, I re- 
FR meme the first piece of ath- 

letic equipment of any value 
which I owned. It was a first base- 
man’s glove and had cost me $1.50, 
which I earned by spading gardens 
that spring. It was particularly ad- 
mired by the boys in our gang be- 
cause it was the most expensive piece 
of equipment that they had ever had 
the opportunity of using. Because it 
was so admired and because I took all 
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DUBOW FOOTBALL 





APPROVED BY 


Coaches 

Players 

Officials 
Purchasing Agents 


National Federation 
of State High School 
Athletic Associations 


THESE TEN POINTS EXPLAIN WHY 


the D45 is receiving the enthusiastic endorsement of football men: 


1. APPROVED by the largest high school athletic organ- 
ization in the United States. 

2. BEST CUTS from extra selected pebble grain American 
football leather, especially tanned, to insure durability. 

3. DOUBLE LINED with fabrics passing the highest me- 
chanical test for strength to insure shape. 

4. RAWHIDE DOUBLE CROSSED LACING of the 
opening to insure retention of shape. 

5. EIGHT CORD waxed linen thread used throughout in 
the stitching to insure superior strength.of unity in the 
panels, 


6. 
7 


8. 


9. 


10. 


VALVE TYPE to insure quick and correct inflation. 


NINE SETS OF LACE HOLES to insure a firmer grip 
on the ball. 


CONSTRUCTED TO CONFORM to all specifications 
as set forth by the Football Rules Committee. 


DESIGNED AND USED by several of the leading high 
school football coaches in the country. 


INSPECTED by a representative of the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic Associations to 


insure quality. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


F65 Intramural football. A high 


D35—Dubow basketball approved 

by the National Federation of State Helmets Shoes Pants grade, valve type football made of 
High School Athletic Associations. Shoulder Pads the seme material end tcesiueen- 
Made of the finest selected pebbled Z . : 

grain cowhide especially tanned for Gymnasium Clothing ship as our D45 but does not meet 


this purpose. 


Boxing Gloves 


the high standards set for the D45. 
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Send for 
this Book 
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Syracuse University (pictured above) is 
only one of the many examples put up to 
our engineering department in which rec- 
ommendations and specifications have 
given excellent results. 

Upon consulting our technical staff, 
16,030 additional seats were installed 
from the track over the stadium wall by 
an ingenious arrangement (note the ar- 
rows in the picture). Additional revenue 
is easily accomplished by using KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers. 

We have prepared a book showing many 
more examples of our assistance in the 
problems of increasing seating capacities 
and we will gladly send you your copy 
upon receipt of the coupon below. Write 
today! No obligation! 


BLEACHERS 
made onty ty LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA. ILLINOIS 





Sa Ee 
LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept.N Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 
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precaution to prolong the life of that 
mitt, I had my bottle of oil, and the 
glove was cleaned and oiled regularly. 
By using care with it, it was still a 
good mitt when I sold it two or three 
years later, and it gave good service 
to the kid who bought it. 

The point I am trying to make here 
is that, when the individual furnished 
the equipment which he used in com- 
petition, and the individual furnished 
most of it at that time, he was careful 
with it and he used more than ordi- 
nary care in preserving it. Since it 
has become the policy of most schools 
to furnish the equipment used by ath- 
letes, these candidates have become 
careless in the way it is kept, feeling 
that other equipment will be furnished 
when an article reaches a condition 
which makes it impossible or danger- 
ous to use. This is not a unique char- 
acteristic of athletics, but it is par- 
alleled by the history of any industry 
or business where equipment of any 
kind is furnished to individuals. The 
comparison ends, however, when we 
say that it is characteristic of the in- 
dividual to waste equipment when 
ownership is vested in someone else, 
because in business enterprises ade- 
quate provision is made for proper 
storage, repair, issue, and return of 
equipment issued to employees. The 
growth of these stores departments 
has kept step with the progress in each 
particular line of business. Rapid 
growth of athletics has brought about 
an enormous investment in equipment, 
and the investment has been made 
without development of a department 
properly to service the equipment. 

Changes and improvements in equip- 
ment, the variety of raw materials 
used in their construction, individual 
designing to meet the requirements of 
various coaches, demand of the spec- 
tators that their favorite team be 
dressed as well as any opponent, have 
united to make the purchase of equip- 
ment a bewildering affair. And 
shrewd buying is the keynote, gener- 
ally, to economy. The bulk of busi- 
ness in athletic equipment is not with 
large institutions, where a coach or 
purchasing agent has time to study 
and experiment with equipment be- 
fore passing judgment on it, but is 
with schools where coaches handle sev- 
eral sports or teach in addition to 
coaching. Sales of a majority of 
equipment are made to these schools 
through hearsay; that is, through ex- 
change of ideas and opinions concern- 
ing certain items of equipment. Be- 
cause proper service has not been 
available, good items are often con- 
demned as being of inferior quality. 

Equipment, as purchased today, 
may be divided into two classes; (1) 
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For Every Sport—a Real TIMER 


prison the need for correct and durable Tim- 
ers an absolute necessity in the conduct of any 
sport, J. J. Lipp, noted Big Ten Conference official, 
invented the most practical watches ever offered to 
officials. These Timers for football, basketball, track 
and boxing, have never varied a fraction of a second 
and have met every stringent 
requirement under the severest 


of conditions. Standard 


Football 


Timer 


HE dials on the football and 

basketball. Timers are so 
marked and colored that by 
merely glancing at the faces the 
official is reminded of his duties 
at any particular time and given 
the time left to play without 
interfering with his other of- 
ficial duties. 








Prices 
Upon 
Request 


Track 
Timer 





LIPP’S 
Linesman 


Markers 


Used by 
Over 
1000 

Schools 


Distributed by A. G. Spalding & Bros., and other leading Sporting Goods Houses 


Athletic Equipment Company, 13 N. Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 







feat y Basketball 


Lipp’s Timers 
Easy to Read 
Extra Large 

Accurate for Play 

Colored for Duties 


Also Perfected Timers 
For Boxing Contests—Ask for Details 













OFFICIAL organizations, such as the National 
Football Rules committee, have endorsed the 
Lipp’s Football Watch. Other associations, such as 
basketball, track and boxing organizations, also have 
placed their official O. K. on these Watches. 
Coaches and directors everywhere have, after thor- 
ough tests, made these Timers 
part of the standard school 
equipment. No Timers before 
have received so many recom- 
mendations. 


Official 


for 
Football HESE Timers are abso- 

lutely mistake-proof. The 
minute hand cannot be set back 
accidentally to zero, as the 
crown is equipped with a safety 
cap. Remember you can take 
time out on the Lipp timer, 
thus eliminating the necessity 
of another watch. You get two 
watches in one, 










i 
pon 
Request 


for 
Baskeiball 





T a glance the ref- 

eree, coach and 
quarterback can tell 
the number of yards to 
be gained on a given 
down. It also informs 
spectators of the exact 
position of the ball. 


The rods are made of 
durable, yet light- 
weight steel and are 
painted red and white 
like a surveying instru- 
ment for best visibil- 
ity. The chains are 
non-rustable and non- 
kinkable. 
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Michigan. Photo 


Now — Circle A Portable 
Steel Bleachers offer the 
erection ease and simplicity 
of Circle A Wood Bleachers. 
The long life, and strength of 
steel at slightly more than the 
cost of Wood. Never before 
has such an offer been made 
in Steel Bleachers. 

Both wood and steel bleach- 
ers are truly portable. Both 
are safe beyond a doubt. In 
all the years that they have 
been on the market, there 


WOOD-PORTABLE 








Circie A Wood Portable Bleachers in action at the University of 


by Kalecx & Forster. 


—Safe, Comfortable, 
EASILY ERECTED 
BLEACHERS 


has never been a structural 
failure in Circle A Portable 
Wood Bleachers. 


Equip now for football. Use 


them indoors this winter for 


basketball — outdoors next 
year again. These seats are 
money makers. Write for 


further data today. 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Steel 
Grandstands — Portable and Perma- 
nent. Folding Partitions. Rolling Par- 
titions. Sectional Schools and Gymna- 
siums. Kitchen Units. 


Circle A Products Corp. 
550 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 


STEEL-PORTABLE 














Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 


given. 
’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. Se. Louie, Mo. 








SEE PAGE 54 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Football Quizzer 


By WILLIAM J. SHEELEY 
Revised in 


1930 Accordance with 1930 
EDITION Recodified Rules EDITION 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers 
67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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that which we buy for service; i. e., 
practice equipment; (2) that which 
we buy for dress: game equipment. 
Game equipment meets other demands 
than the purpose of ‘dress but it is so 
classified for ease of description in 
this article. Practice equipment 
should be of substantial materials 
which will stand up under hard usage. 
Game equipment is usually of less 
substantial material and will not stand 
the punishment which we give the 
other equipment. 

Storage of equipment is as impor- 
tant in its care as anything we can 
do to preserve it. A good storeroom 
is one large enough to accommodate 
all equipment which the school has. 
It should be easily ventilated and so 
located in the building that it has sev- 
eral windows to allow outside air to 
enter. Shelves and bins should be so 
located that equipment is easily avail- 
able for issue. Nothing standard has 
been developed along this line, but 
when finances permit, steel shelving 
should be installed, since it is inde- 
structible and permits moving and 
changing around without much 
trouble. 

New equipment, on delivery, should 
be unpacked and checked for quantity, 
quality and size. Before placing it in 
storage some moth preventative 
should be applied, because it always 
becomes somewhat soiled in storage 
and is almost impossible to keep en- 
tirely clean. Wherever dirt collects on 
cloth, there also will be found moths, 
unless preventative is used. At this 
time permanent marking, such as 
sizes, numbering or naming should be 
done, as it will make reconditioning 
of equipment less of a task. Sizes 
should always be placed on equipment 
permanently. Laundry ink serves this 
purpose best, and the numbers may 
be placed in inconspicuous places on 
the equipment, but where they may be 
easily found when sizing equipment 
for storage. Some manufacturers have 
started to label equipment with per- 
manent size tags. Shoes are now 
marked by punching the size in the 
tongue. Care should be taken, when 
new equipment is issued to the indi- 
vidual, that it fits properly. [IIl-fitted 
equipment is often direct cause of in- 
jury, and will not last so long as that 
which fits well. 

The care of equipment, while it is 
in use, is often neglected. It is neither 
practicable nor economical to issue 
equipment at the beginning of a sea- 
son and use it the entire season, re- 
gardless of its condition. The time 


to service a pair of football pants, for 
instance, is not after it is so far gone 
that a new pair of pants should be 
placed around the padding, but imme- 
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diately a rip or tear is found they 
should be repaired. Arrangements 
can usually be made, locally, to repair 
equipment overnight, and it is not a 
great deal of trouble to take up a pair 
of pants and return them the next 
night in time for practice. If this 
method of servicing is followed, most 
of the equipment will be in such shape 
that it can be reclaimed at the end of 
the season and made serviceable for 
the following season. 

Dirt and sweat are enemies of all 
types of equipment which we use. It 
is considered a necessary expense to 
keep our game equipment clean and 
neat because it makes a favorable im- 
pression on the spectators and has 
some advertising value. But the 
equipment from which we expect to 
get the most service and that which is 
used day in and day out under all sort 
of weather conditions, also that which 
gives most protection to our players 
during the time they are most apt to 
be injured, is neglected, and because 
of our neglect is often criticized as to 
serviceability if it does not serve us 
over an indefinite period of time. The 
practice equipment should be cleaned 
two or three times a season. By clean- 
ing, I do not mean sent out to be dry 
cleaned as so many understand clean- 
ing, but washed or dry cleaned by 
whatever method of cleaning is neces- 
sary to remove the sweat and dirt. 
Game equipment should be cleaned 
and repaired as often as necessary. 
That may be every week if games are 
played on muddy fields. Since it is 
generally of lighter construction than 
the other equipment, it goes to pieces 
more rapidly, and requires closer at- 
tention if we want to get the most out 
of it. 

Shoes, to my notion, are the most 
important item of equipment. I be- 
lieve that they are the most expensive 
piece of equipment that we buy, be- 
cause they are generally the most 
abused, and have the shortest life of 
all items. They take the most abuse 
and usually have the least attention 
given them. Presuming that a proper 
fit has been given the man, a regular 
inspection of shoes to see that all 
cleats are in good shape, replacing the 
ones that are worn or run down with 
new, will help to lengthen the life of 
the shoe. Leather cleats wear down 
faster than the nails with which they 
are attached, and often, when they ap- 
pear to be in good shape, nails may 
be sticking up an eighth of an inch on 
the inside of the shoe. These shoes 


should have new cleats immediately. 


They should not be put on a last and 
the nails driven down, because nails 
turned so far back into the soles tear 
the soles until it makes it impossible 
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You're only as good 
as your muscles 





Keep them in shape all 
year "round with Absorbine Jr. 


INTER or summer, the man 

who’s in shape all the time is 
the Big League Boy they want when 
it’s time to “choose up” and pick 
the first-string men. 


No matter what your game, from 
baseball to basketball; from track 
team to indoor tennis, you can keep 
that mid-season form all the time if 
you let Absorbine Jr. limber up sore 
or stiff muscles; reduce pain and in- 
flammation; stop muscular aches or 
break up a “Charley Horse.” 


Years ago, veterans of the diamond, 
gridiron and gym were singing the 
praises of this good antiseptic lini- 
ment. Many a trainer of champions 
has used Absorbine Jr. to bring his 
man into shape and keep him there. 





Checks “ATHLETE’sS Foor” 


Absorbine Jr. kills the ringworm 
germ which causes “Athlete’s Foot”, 
that itching, scaly, or soft moist 
condition between the toes. Apply 
full strength at the first sign of in- 
fection. 





Use Absorbine Jr. as a general rub- 
down daily; two ounces of Absor- 
bine Jr. to a quart of water, with 
witch hazel or rubbing alcohol. For 
a lame arm or leg, or sore tendon, 
apply Absorbine Jr. full strength 
and rub well. 


Try Absorbine Jr. at once and you'll 
see why it’s indorsed by trainers, 
coaches and players all over the 
country. At all druggists — $1,25. 
Hospital or Trainers’ size — $2.50. 
Send for free sample. W. F. Young, 
Inc.,245 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Trainers, Coaches 


Send for booklet—“Keep them fit” 
—and a free trial bottle of 


: Absorbine Jr. 
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MR. TRAINER! 


Now that you have taken an inventory of the physical 
assets of your team, be sure to do likewise with your medi- 
cine chest and check your first-aid requirements. 


The following are indispensable in your first-aid kit: 


Bandage 
Adhesive Tape 
Iodine Swabs 
Gauze 


Absorbent Cotton 


and 





Antiphlogistine offers one of the widest fields for a first- 
aid application. Besides being antiseptic it is unexcelled for 
relieving pain and swelling in inflammatory and congestive 
conditions. 


Write for sample and a copy of 
our Athletic Booklet 


The Denver 
Chemical Manufacturing Company 
163 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 

















LINE COACHING, TOM LIEB, NOTRE DAME (NEW) (1930) 
FOOTBALL COACHING, ROCKNE, NOTRE DAME 
FOOTBALL, WARNER, STANFORD 
FOOTBALL, LOWMAN, WISCONSIN 
LINE MAN’S BIBLE, GRAVES, WEST POINT 
FOOTBALL FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, BACHMAN, FLORIDA (NEW) 
FOOTBALL OFFICIATING, DR. LAMBERT 
FOOTBALL TODAY AND TOMORROW, ROPER, PRINCETON 
FIFTY WINNING ge Ea GRAVES, WEST POINT 


FOOTBALL CONDITIONING, LANGMARK 
ROCKNE. 


FOOTBALL 
THE FOUR WINNERS (FICTION) ROCKNE. 


THE ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO., Inc. 





NEW BOOKS FOR COACHES 


FOOTBALL TECHNIQUE, ZUPPKE, ILLINOIS (NEW) (1930) 












































FUNDAMENTALS, JOHNSTON 








INTERCOLLEGIATE SCORE BOOK, CANUP 
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MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
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to recleat them. Removable cleats 
were heralded as a solution to all shoe 
troubles, but on the contrary, they re- 
quire closer attention to get the full 
benefit of the improvement. I find 
that a drop of machine oil on all 
threaded parts of removable cleats pre- 
vents rust to a great extent, and 
makes them easily removed when in 
a hurry. Cleats should be tightened 
at all times, and replaced when they 
begin to wear down. Fixtures in the 
sole of the shoe should be tightened 
every time cleats are changed or re- 
moved. Regular oiling with a good 
waterproof oil preserves the leather in 
the shoes. A pan full of oil with 
several brushes in it placed conveni- 
ently so that the men may oil their 
shoes as they go out for practice will 
prevent the leather hardening and 
make them easier to clean following 
their use in wet weather. Shoes 
should be dried, cleaned and oiled as 
soon as possible following use in wet 
weather. 

Track shoes are much abused, in 
that they are used until they are be- 
yond repair. This may be because it 
is hard to get good repair work on 
this type of shoe. But there is great 
saving to be effected if new spikes 
and soles are applied before the sole is 
worn off through the welt near the 
outside rear spike. Respiked shoes are 
as good as new, because their original 
construction does not prevent good fit- 
ting if used on different men. Then, 
the uppers in the better grades of 
track shoes will outlast several sets 
of spikes. Because of this fact remov- 
able spikes have been recently offered 
in athletic goods lines. 

When buying shoes, the amount of 
service expected from them is an im- 
portant consideration. Cheap shoes 
will mean an annual replacement, be- 
cause they are not sturdy enough to 
stand a season’s wear and be in condi- 
tion to make repairs advisable. A fair 
price paid for shoes of good, strong 
construction will permit repairs and 
cut down replacement costs. 

Equipment should not be allowed to 
remain in lockers if it is wet, because 
it mildews quickly while in this condi- 
tion. Mildew rots the cloth. If pos- 
sible the equipment should be dried 
thoroughly. Rainy weather is not the 
only time equipment is wet because ex- 
cessive sweating brings about a sat- 
uration. Insist on your men hanging 
the equipment on the hooks in lockers; 
with proper ventilation in lockers 
most equipment will dry fairly well 
overnight. 

At the end of the season have all 
equipment returned at once. Do not 
throw it in a pile and forget it until 
the next time it is wanted. Check it 
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over immediately and. that which ‘is 
worth saving have cleaned and re- 
paired at once. Get rid of that which 
is not worth repairing and keep as 
much dirt as possible out of your 
storeroom. Clean the equipment if it 
does not need repairing, for equipment 
stored dirty rots and is not fit to be 
issued to a new man the next season. 
Dirty equipment, held over from the 
year before, is often a direct cause of 
spread of infections, itch and com- 
municable diseases. All equipment 
should be sterilized in the cleaning 
process. Shoes should be cleaned, 
oiled, repaired at once and should not 
be stored in a pile, as this breaks down 
the counters and warps soles. - Bins 
should be provided which hold one pair 
of shoes without room to pile another 
pair on top. 

The initial cost of establishing a 
system for the care of equipment will 
seem somewhat expensive. But once 
the system is established the cost of 
maintenance will remain about con- 
stant, and savings effected by proper 
service to equipment will be easily 
seen. It is true that proper cleaning 
is hard to obtain, and few schools can 
afford to put in and operate a repair 
department. There are companies 
which are offering service of this kind, 
but the fact that repairs have always 
been looked upon as a cheap proposi- 
tion, and something which should be 
quite inexpensive, has compelled them 
to operate on a basis that would not 
permit first class work. I have seen 
football shoes with removable cleats, 
shoes which represent an investment 
of ten or twelve dollars, converted into 
shoes with leather cleats at a cost of 
two dollars a pair, because better serv- 
ice was not offered. The shoes as re- 
paired were very poor to offer to foot- 
ball candidates and were a net loss at 
the end of the second year, because 
they were beyond repair at that time. 
Such repairing is expensive, but if the 
job had been figured properly, and 
taken at a price which would permit 
good material and workmanship, they 
could have been made to stand up over 
a period of several years. Repairing 
athletic equipment is a specialty, and 
if we are to get good service, a fair 
price must be paid for it. 

In the schools where service to 
equipment has been developed to keep 
pace with the growth, we find that the 
cost of operating their service depart- 
ment varies with location. In the Big 
Ten it averages about ten or twelve 
per cent of the total investment in 
equipment, some schools running as 
low as six per cent and others as high 
as sixteen per cent. Three hundred 


dollars will not buy a whole lot of 
equipment, but that amount expended 
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INCREASE YOUR REVENUE WITH 


Portable Bleacher Seats 


Use the same seats indoors and outdoors 


Set up quickly and easily — No overlapping seat boards 





7 
£ 
4 
“ 
», 
s 
5 


BRAND 








Proven by actual tests the finest in 
seat construction. Can be easily 
stored in a small space. 


FOOTBALL FIELD COVERS 


SAVE YOUR FIELD FOR THAT IMPORTANT GAME 


Patented seats provide the utmost FA 
in safety and comfort for 5 
your spectators, 


We specialize in covers made in sections so they 
can also be used on baseball diamonds, jumping 
pits and tennis courts 


GYMNASIUM MATs 
WRESTLING AND Boxine Mats 
CANVAS WALL FENCING 


Gor Practice NETs 
FiLoor Covers—Dressinc TENTS 
Boxince Rincs 
: Canvas Bacs 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


CHAS, A. DEAN, DIRECTOR—ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


707 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Il. 


TEL. HAYMARKET 0444 
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AN HONOR 


SA ND SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiul 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Robey Street CHICAGO 











Your Team Must Know the Rules © 
THE FOOTBALL QUIZZER Gy 
by Ay 


William J. Sheeley “SS 


RS 
a 





A. S. Barnes & Company is now publishing ““The Football Quizzer’ formerly 
published by the author. The 1930 Edition is now ready. It has been thor- 
oughly revised in accordance with the 1930 recodified rules. Endorsed by 
Knute Rockne, Glenn Warner and other leaders. Used last year in thousands 
of schools an | colleges. Coaches have used it with great success. Will be off the 
press on or about September |. Send in your order early to insure prompt 
delivery upon publication. Discount on quantity orders. Price $0.50 per copy. 





Don’t Forget 
Football and How to Teach It, by Guy S. Lowman. 








Many illustrations and Diagrams Price $3.00 
Football Conditioning, by Holger Langmack. 
Illustrated—Pigskin Cover .... Price $1.50 


Complete Catalogue of Athletic Publications Sent Upon Request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 














ATHLETIC GOODS SALESMEN WANTED 


to present the merits of 
LIN-OX-OL to athletic coaches and trainers. See our ad page 32. 
A. C. Brask, Sales Mer. 
Northwest Laboratories, Fargo, N. D. 
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annually in cleaning and repairing will 
keep a lot of used equipment in ex- 
cellent shape and will cut down re- 
placement to a great extent. 

Recently a school asked advice on 
the purchase of a certain type of 
equipment to be used for game pur- 
poses, saying “expense is no object,” 
but wondering if the equipment 
would stand up under the conditions 
to which it would be subject. The 
answer is that with this kind of equip- 
ment, if we get one game out of part 
of it, it has served its purpose, but 
with proper care it is likely that the 
loss through wear and tear will not 
be over eight or ten per cent per 
season. 

Cheap equipment is more expensive 
in the long run than the better grades, 
because it has to be replaced sooner 
and it does not have a foundation so 
that it can be repaired. Good equip- 
ment, properly serviced, is the best in- 
vestment that a school can make. 
Clean, neat, well-fitted equipment has 
a direct effect on athletes, in that they 
feel more like playing in it. 





Types of Errors in Throw- 


ing Free Throws 

(Continued from page 26) 
of the effects of continued exercise. 

These experiments seem to indi- 

cate, then, that basketball coaches 
ought to direct more attention than 
they now do on distance errors. This 
is true not only because judgments 
of distance are involved in basket- 
ball skill, but also because this type of 
skill offers greater obstacles to the 
learner than does the correction of 
errors of direction. 


Making Awards by the 
Point System 
By N. O. Schneider 


Director of Athletics, Training Department, 
Iowa State Teachers College 
UMERALS and _ ietters. are 
awarded by a definite point 
system in the Teachers College High 

School at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This 

system was adopted because it was 

felt that it had certain advantages 
over the older methods. 

1. It is a more uniform arrangement 
on which to base awards than the 
more common system of so many 
quarters, so many halves or so 
Many games, or merely the per- 
sonal opinion of the coach, as is 
the case in many school systems. 

2. It tends to eliminate the one sport 
athlete, by the point carrying into 
other sports. 

8. It gives credit toward a major 
letter in all physical activities, a 
point that must be kept in mind 
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if we are to continue to stress a 


well-rounded program of physical’ 


education in our high schools (this 
could well apply to colleges and 
universities, also). 

4. It encourages the younger pros- 
pective athletes, the freshmen, the 
sophomores and also the “dubs” 
to come out and stay out for the 
various activities by awarding 
points for even a minimum of 
activity. 

5. This system to a large degree 
eliminates the hinted favoritism 
on the part of the coach and also 
the haphazard method of awarding 
letters as used in many schools. 

6. The boy knows where he stands, 
what is expected of him and what 
the goal is, and he thus can set his 
aspirations accordingly. 

The following table furnishes the 
basis for the award of letters and 


numerals in the Teachers College 
High School. 
Football 
20 points for each quarter — Ist 
team game. 


10 points for each quarter — 2nd 
team game. 
20 to 50 points for Service. 
Basketball 

10 points for 
team game. 

5 points for 
team game. 

20 to 50 points for Service. 

Track 

40 points for each point won in a 
quadrangular or larger meet. 

30 points for each point won in a 
triangular meet. 

20 points for each point won in a 
dual meet. 

5 points for entry in each event. 
(Points won in a relay race 
awarded on same basis as indi- 
vidual points.) 

20 to 50 points for Service. 
Tennis 
10 points for each set won in com- 
petition. 

5 points for each set played in 

competition. 
20 to 50 points for Service. 
Wrestling 
20 points for each point won in 
~ competition. 
10 points for each meet entered. 
20 to 50 points for Service. 
Golf 
25 points for winning 18 hole match 
in competition. 
15 points for competing 18 hole 
match in competition. 
10 to 25 points for Service. 
Physical Education 
10 to 25 points for Service. 

Grade A—20 points. 

Grade B—15 points. 

Grade C—10 points. 

Grade D— 0 points. 


each quarter — Ist 


each quarter — 2nd 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Service 


Track 


Quality 
Football 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and 
many others since 1925. This continuous use speaks for 
itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
unique distinction of being the original and only screw 
cleat that will stand up under hard usage. 





Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest quality 
yellow Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game shoe. Cleats 


will not punch through sole, Used last year on Army, Navy, Illinois, 


Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Notre 
Dame, Stanford, University of Southern California, 
and many others. 


Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Comes equipped with any cleat listed below. 





Style G 


Style H. Goodyear Welt - “> the 
best University , - 


with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No. 4 cleat. 


Style H 
Style R. A blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent ue. 
Will stand hard usage. Comes equipped with Regular, or No. 


A blue back Kangaroo welt shoe for backs PB. gy 


A very fine yellow back Kangaroo, 
Most of the above teams used thie shee 





Style P, 
high grade = School shoe in America for the money. 
with No. 1 cleat. 


Style P 
Style 0. A Kangaroo calf shoe of excellent value for High Schools 
and Junior High teams. Comes equipped with No. 1 cleat. 
Style 0 


All numbers carried in Stoek. All shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sizes perforated in the tongue. 


ohbabad 





No. 1. Best for practice and wear. Being softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder yl No, 1. Digs in bet- 
easier on the feet, ‘ ter but 1 not wear 
No. 2. Mud cleat to No. 1. Same density as No. 1. 4 | a » Si > tes te ts a 4 
i d cleat. 0. 6. me . le 
ee No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Athletic First Aids 
for Athletic Injuries 


In building up a line of First Aids for athletic use, 
quick and positive results were most important. As a 
result of months of research we are able to offer you a 
complete line of guaranteed training room necessities— 


Athletic Nitrophen 


Completely disinfects a wound in 90 
seconds. 

This is based on its ability to kill a mix- 
ture of 650 million Staph. Aureus in 90 
seconds. 

It quickly checks bleeding. 

Is ideal for burns of all kinds. 


Athletic Stringent 


Kills over one billion Staph. Aureus in 
30 seconds when used as a mouth wash 
and gargle. 





These show the quality of products 
used in 


“Chief” First Aid Kit 


21 items—4”x11”x14”. Heavy ve- 
neer boxwood frame and sides. Kara- 
tol leather cover. Complete $8.75. 









or these items are in 
First Aid 
Cabinet 


3/y"x12y"x1 4”. 
22 items, complete $8.25. 


Order from your Sporting Goods Dealer or direct and 
we will make shipment through our nearest dealer. 


The Cramer Chemical Co. 


Gardner, Kansas 
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O’SHEA 


New Light Weight Football Jersey 





A new light weight football jersey possessing a 
sufficient amount of ruggedness to give satisfactory 


service. 


A specially spun worsted yarn of high quality 
allows us to offer this light weight but tough game 


jersey. 


Used by several Universities during the 1929 sea- 


son with complete satisfaction. 


Write for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. 


Chicago, IIL. 
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